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FIF'i'lEll  1  A  NNI¥:KRSAl^f  s 
NAI’JONAL  CONFKl^FNCE 
OF  SOCIAL  WORKI'LS 


TIIK  (iftu'tli  aimivorsarv  (»f  tlu‘  National  ('onfcnMico  of  Social 
Workers,  whicli  was  celebrated  in  Washinjjton  May  U)  to 
2:i,  was  not  only  the  »>reatest  conference  in  the  history  of  that 
association  hut.  from  several  viewpoints,  the  most  remark¬ 
able  fiatherinjj  on  record  of  ori'ani/.ed  j>roups  devoted  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  and  interpretation  of  human  aspiration  and  endeavor  in 
makin*;  this  a  better  wctrld. 

It  was  remarkable  in  the  (irst  place  in  the  extraordinary  number 
who  took  part,  amount  in*;  to  somewhat  less  than  o.OOd,  between 
delejjates  and  other  interested  persons,  drawn  from  practically  every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  I'nion — including  Alaska.  Porto  Kico,  the 
Philippines,  and  Hawaii.  Nor  did  foreign  nations  lack  participation, 
('anada,  Mexico,  ('uba,  rruguay,  Peru,  Nicaragua,  Kngland,  France. 
Belgium,  Polaml,  Austria.  India,  and  ('hina  all  being  represented  by  a 
number  of  nationally  and  internationally  distinguished  exponents  of 
various  phases  of  social  welfare  work.  And  it  may  be  said,  paren¬ 
thetically,  that  the  glimpses  afforded  by  the  foreign  representatives 
of  the  problems  affecting  the  life  of  their  respective  peoples,  and  the 
courage  ami  high  purpose  with  which,  under  almost  inconceivably 
adverse  circumstances  their  solution  is  being  sought,  was  not  the 
least  of  the  many  inh.rming  and  heartening  experiences  obtained  in 
this  conference. 

The  conference  was  also  remarkable  for  a  suigular  unanimity  and 
solidarity  of  spirit  and  purpose  which  permeated  and  informed  the 
entire  proceedings-  a  comradeship  of  st'rvice  in  which  the  deeply 
rooted  and  inexorably  universal  traits  of  our  common  humanity 
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for  tlu'  tiiiit*  at  loa.st,  those  minor  and  accidental  diircrcnccs 
of  tradition,  color,  speech,  reli<;ion,  and  politics  wiucii  too  often 
lifiurc  as  iinpassihle  »;ulfs. 

The  "cncral  sessions  were  held  in  the  Memorial  ('ontinental  Had  of 
the  Daiifihters  of  the  American  Kevolution,  with  the  exception  of 
the  (tpeninji  session  which,  heeause  of  <;reater  seatinj'  capacity,  was 
held  in  Poli's  Theater — the  various  fjronp  meetinj's  heinjj  held  simnl- 
taneonsly  in  a  nundter  of  official  and  other  puhlie  hnildinj's  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  conference  for  that  purpose. 

The  fieneral  theme  for  discussion  hehtre  the  conference  as  a  whole 
was;  What  place  does  social  welfare  occupy  in  the  life  of  to-day,  and 
how  important  is  it  in  law  and  jitnernment,  in  the  church,  industry, 
the  school,  health  matters,  and  the  home.  'J'o  each  of  the  seven  con¬ 
ference  days  was  allotted  one  of  these  seven  aspects  of  human  activ¬ 
ity,  the  result inj;  pro<;rams  in  each  case  includin';  a  plenary  mornin<; 
and  cveiun<;  session,  (»pen  to  the  public,  ami  six  parallel  <;roup 
sessions  devoted  to  discussion  which  ju'actically  filled  all  the  time 
hetween  not  needed  for  meals  and  sleep. 

It  was  a  particularly  happy  idea  which  led  more  than  .’it)  other 
national  orf;ani/.ations,  committees,  and  };rou])s  of  kindred  workei's 
to  assemhle  in  Washinj;ton  coincidentally  with  the  social  workers’ 
conference,  thus  facilitatinj;  interconsultation  and  comparison  with 
re<;ard  to  method  iiml  action,  literally  invaluahle,  and  otherwise 
impossihle  of  achievement  hetween  widely  separated  j;roupsof  workers. 

Ainonf;  the  many  distin‘;uished  s])eakers  brief  mention  may  he 
made  of;  Hon.  ('harles  Evans  Hu};hes,  vSeeretary  of  State  of  the 
I'nited  States;  Hon.  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  ('omnieree  of  the 
I’nited  States;  Ki»;ht  Rev.  M<;r.  J.  L.  Reilly;  Homer  Folks,  president 
(»f  the  Xati'und  (’<tnference  of  Social  Work;  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand, 
president  of  ('ornell  rniversity;  Rev.  dohn  A.  R^an,  <lireetor  of  the 
National  ('atholic  Welfare  ('ouncil;  Dean  Roscoe  I’ound  of  law 
.school  of  Harvard  rniversity;  Rev.  Shailer  Mathews,  1).  1).,  dean  of 
divinity  school,  Lniversity  of  ('hicago;  Ex-(lov.  Frank  ().  Lowden 
of  Illinois;  Dr.  dohn  11.  Fiidey,  formerly  commissioner  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  New  Y(»rk  State;  Dr.  .lohn  Dewey,  ('olumhia  I’niversity; 
Dr.  Rene  Sand,  secretary  general.  League  of  Red  (Toss  Societies,  Paris, 
France;  dulia  Lathroj),  first  (’hief  of  the  (duldren’s  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  now  retired;  dames  T.  Mallon, 
head  warden,  Toynbee  Hall,  London,  England;  Mary  Anderson, 
('hief  of  the  Women’s  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  1).  ('.;  Paul  Kellogg,  editor  The  Survey, 
New  York;  (Iraee  Abbott,  ju-esent  ('hief  of  the  ('hildren’s  Bureau 
of  the  United  States  Dej)artnient  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  ('. ; 
Dr.  ('harles  T.  Hastings,  commissioner  of  health,  T«»ronto,  ('anada; 
Dr.  R<d)ert  R.  Moton,  jnvsident  Tuskegee  Institute;  Dr.  Allen  Free- 
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man,  Jolms  Hopkins  University;  Surg.  George  \V.  McCoy,  United 
States  Pid)lic  Health  Service;  Ahhe  Viollet,  editor  of  L’ Assistance 
Educative,  Paris,  France;  Dr.  Ludwik  Kajchman  of  Poland,  execu¬ 
tive  oflicer  of  health  division  of  League  of  Nations;  Mile.  Marguerite 
Noulllard,  Paris,  France;  Dr.  Alice  Salomon,  director  of  School  for 
Social  Workers,  Berlin,  Gennany;  and  a  host  of  others  representing 
every  lield  and  angle  of  human  activity  in  the  direction  of  social 
hetterment  and  progress. 

Merely  to  suggest  the  extent  of  the  lield  and  the  range  of  topics 
covered  by  this  conference  a  fraction  oidy  may  be  mentioned: 

Hospital  Service  and  Health,  The  Theory  of  Health  Demonstra¬ 
tions,  wSocial  Aspects  of  Medical  Research,  Practical  Aspects  of 
Research  Findings,  Growth  of  Social  Point  of  \’iew.  Social  Problems 
in  the  Rural  Uomniunity,  The  Negro’s  Struggle  for  Health,  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Industrial  Importance  of  Health,  Minimum  Standards 
for  Health  in  Industry,  Health  and  International  Relations,  Social 
wStandards  in  Industry,  (’hild  Labor,  Labor  Legislation  for  Women, 
.Social  Insurance,  Recent  Industrial  Investigations,  Legal  Aid  Service 
and  St)cial  Work,  Relation  of  (’hurch  to  Social  Work,  Industry  and 
the  Home,  Human  Aspects  of  Housing,  Programs  for  Physical 
Health  in  Schools,  Medical  Inspection  in  Schools,  Provision  in 
.Schools  for  Physically  Handicaj)ped  C'hildren,  Vocational  Guidance 
in  .Schools,  The  Visiting  Teacher  Movement,  Children’s  Organiza¬ 
tions  and  .Social  Ideas,  Community  (’enter  Work,  Social  Programs 
and  Public  .Support,  Public  Opinion  and  .Social  Progress. 

In  such  a  setting  as  Washington  affords,  with  such  themes  ami 
speakers  as  those  pntvide*!,  the.  individual  delegate  undoubtedly 
returned  to  his  home  town  with  a  larger  view  of  life  as  a  whole,  a 
clearer  comprehension  of  social  work  in  its  relations  to  «)ther  liehls  of 
human  activity  and,  above  all,  of  his  relation  to  his  own  imlivulual 
task,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  he  conducive  of  greater  harmony 
and  economy  of  effort,  as  well  as  better  and  more  abiding  results. 

ECHOES  OF  INSPIRING  CONFERENCE  .SPEE(TIE.S. 

TIIK  UXITKD  .STATKS  GOVKRX.MKNT  SPEAKS. 

We  can  not  fail  to  realize  that  the  ha.'^is  for  all  social  hetierment  must  be  fouiiil  in 
p<‘ac»‘  ami  productivity,  flic  one  affordiujj  the  es.seulial  exmditiou  ami  the  other  the 
necessary  means  for  improvin';  the  slamlanls  of  liviiif;.  Whatever  may  have  been 
jKxssible  in  primitive  times,  to-day,  with  the  ctimplexity  of  our  relations,  social  wel¬ 
fare  can  not  be  attained  by  any  ix)licy  of  negation  and  destruction  but  only  as  the 
fruitage  of  the  civilization  which  rests  on  the  op|X)rt unities  and  understandings  of 
peace.  I  am  fond  of  s|x.aking  of  the  department  of  the  (Jovernment  with  which  I 
have  the  jnivilege  of  being  a.s.so<'iated  as  the  Department  of  Peace.  No  one  can 
(juestion  the  primary  aims  of  .Vmerican  foreign  jx'licy  in  maintaining  the  national 
security,  in  protecting  the  rights  and  in  safeguarding  the  fair  opjx'rtnnities  of  our 
citizens;  but  in  tin-  happy  jdirase  of  Dryce,  “these  legitimate  aims  can  be  pursued 
in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  friendliness’’  to  all  ptH'ples.  We  seek  thus  to  pursue  them 
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ami,  with  m-ipcfl  to  tlu*  ultimate  aim,  our  whole  clYort  is  to  provide  a  soimd  basis 
for  what  you  are  striviiisr  to  do,  that  is,  to  protect,  to  foster,  and  to  make  humau  life 
more  .secure  and  wholesome.  .  .  . 

The  mori-  we  rellect  u|)ou  th(‘  es.s4>ntial  coiiditioiis  of  jK‘ac-e  the  more  clearly  it 
ap|H‘ars  that  they  are  not  to  he  fouu<l  in  any  artificial  arraiitrtuueuts,  im])ortaiit  as 
thc*s«‘  may  he  as  facilities;  that  it  is  tlu‘  dis|H>sitiou  of  |H“oples  that  counts.  Any 
sort  of  contrivanc<“  will  fail  if  |M*oples  art*  mU  dis|)osed  to  jM*ace  or  are  not  able  to 
find  t;round  for  belief  in  each  other.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  proscribin';  war  unless  the 
(Hstples  are  intent  on  maintaining'  jK-ace.  You  can  not  maintain  |M‘ace  by  force, 
for  who  will  supply,  who  will  ('ontrol,  who  will  direct  the  force?  (ireat  nations 
may  indeed  discipline  a  weak  |)ower,  provided  they  are  iinittHl  in  jKdicy  and  pro¬ 
vided  always  that  the  weak  |H)Wer  is  not  a  necessary  weiftht  in  .some  contrived  bal¬ 
ance  of  jtower.  Ifut  when  t;reat  nations  do  not  af;re«‘  ainont;  themselves,  who  shall 
s;uard  the  irnardians?  In  that  cas<*  all  the  arranf.'i'inents  which  are  ma<le  to  de|)en<l 
u|)on  their  harmony  of  view  are  bound  to  fail.  If  those  who  are  keenly  desirous  t»f 
endiirim;  j)eace  will  desct-ml  to  the  contemplation  of  realities,  it  will  be  .stH*n  that 
there  is  only  oiu>  way  to  the  j^tal  -a  lon<r  and  <lifticult  way  -  that  Ls.  by  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  sfiiiit  of  friendship  and  t.'is>d  will  amont;  the  |M‘oples  throii^'h  which  alone 
the  sources  of  dant;en>us  strife  can  be  dritsl  up.  If  you  find  anywhere  in  the  wt)rld, 
as.  for  example,  we  happily  find  iti  the  ca.se  of  our  relations  t»>  our  neighbor  to  the 
north,  a  <-oniplete  assuranc«‘  of  lastim;  |K-ace.  it  is  not  becau.se  of  treaties  or  |>olitical 
arraiifri'ments  oi  any  sort;  it  is  simply  because  the  r(K)ts  of  amity  strike  deep  in  the 
thou<;hts  ami  convictions  of  both  |M‘oples. 

It  is  the  commonplace  of  diplomats  and  statesmen,  in  their  confidential  intercourse, 
that  tlu'y  would  lik«‘  to  do  many  things,  which  are  reasonable  in  themselves,  in  order 
to  remove  differenc<'s  and  to  settle  disputes,  but  that  |>ublic  opinion  in  their  respwtive 
<  ountrics  will  not  i>ermit  themtoai  t  in  the  wav  in  whi<  h  they  would  like  to  act.  This, 
in  all  negotiations  to  adji:st  differences,  is  found  to  be  the  last  refuge  of  unreasonable¬ 
ness.  We  hear  much  of  the  intrigues  of  diplomats,  and  they  are  ac<'Ountable  fur  much, 
but  far  worsi*  offenders  are  tho.s«‘  wiaxTeatea  public  sentiment  which  makes  it  diflieult 
for  honorable  statisnien  to  find  ways  of  practical  adjustment.  I  do  not  minimi/.e  the 
op|K>rtunity  and  res|)onsibility  of  |H)litical  leaders  in  rushing  nations  into  war,  or  in 
keeping  controversies  alive,  relying  ujxm  an  aroused  )>atriotism  and  sense  of  national 
danger  to  support  them.  Ibit  the  desire  and  pur|>ose  to  promote  the  imaceful  settle¬ 
ment  of  controv«‘rsi<  s  from  which  serious  trouble  may  ultimately  arise  is  epiite  as 
often,  if  not  more  often,  the  d(  sin*  and  pur|K).se  of  consch-ntious  stat(‘smen  rather  than 
the  will  of  their  con.stitiiencics.  Hes|M)nsibl«*  leaders  are  harried  by  their  o]>|K)nents, 
ambitious  rivalsare  n  ady  to  take*  their  pla<'(  s,  t-ditors  and  oratorsare  «piick  toexcoriate 
those  who  wouhl  st'cm  to  make  any  national  sacriti<'e  in  the  interest  of  a  n‘a.sonable 
adjustment,  and  thus  an  atmosphere  is  createti  whi<'h  rend<‘rs  futile  the  agencies  of 
peace,  however  admirably  (  ontrived  they  s(H*m  to  be.  Thus,  in  the  long  run  the  hope 
of  world  JK  ace  lies  in  those  <piiet  humane  efforts  by  which  peophscome  to  understand 
and  to  trust  <ach  other  until  they  reach  the  [mint  that  war  between  tlu'm  IwHomes 
unthinkable,  and  with  that  sentiment  any  difference  <an  Ik*  coin|H»sed  by  diri*<t 
a|>proaches  and  the  pr<»ces.ses  of  reason.  l,(K)king  lK*yond  immiHliate  exigencies,  1 
believe  that  if  there  is  a  |K)werful  and  <  ontinuous  influence  at  work  to  bring  humanity 
to  tin*  d(  sired  goal  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  manifold  humanitarian  activities  in  which 
you  are  engaged.  .  .  . 

l*ea<*e  must  have  its  heroism  no  less  than  war,  ami  your  achievements  of  51)  years 
are  replete  with  the  fimst  heroic  endeavor.  We  are  stmiewhat  dis|H)sed  of  late  to 
wonder  for  what  we  have  won  liberty  and  defended  denio<*racy.  The  victories  of  war 
have  given  us  oj»]M)rtunity,  but  we  <'an  use  it  only  through  the  victories  of  }H*ace. 
Th<*8t*  are  the  vh-tories  of  s<'ience,  with  its  <  ompiest  of  disease,  its  manifold  inventions, 
its  dis<  overy  of  new  ai)j»lications  of  natural  fon  t  s  for  the  prote<  tion  and  enri<  hment  of 
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Iminaii  lift*.  Thoy  an*  tht*  victories  of  a  (liscrimijiatiiiK  judgment  wliich  give  us  llie 
better  orgatii/ation,  tlie  more  i)erftH*t  methods,  the  intelligent  utilization  of  ])o\ver. 
ScM-ial  welfare  l)e(  omes  im]>ossil>le,  however  good  the  motive,  in  a  community  which 
has  not  sens<‘  enough  to  cons,‘rve  the  bases  of  productive  effort  and  to  avoid  the  waste 
and  folly  of  wild  schemes  of  the  enthusiasts  who,  after  all,  are  the  nuKst  dangerous  ene- 
mi(s  of  s(K-iety,  because  they  not  only  dissipate  social  energy  but  would  destroy  its 
sourcts.  There  are  tinally  the  victorits  of  sacrifice,  of  the  painstaking  self-denying 
individual  effort  without  which  all  organization  iHH-omes  a  moc-kery. 

You  are  celebrating  the  accomplishment  of  50  years,  but  you  are  at  the  threshold 
of  ac  hievement,  and  not  only  the  futi.re  well-being  of  individuals  but  the  assurances  of 
peac  e  itself  as  the  e.s.sential  condition  of  social  welfare*  are  largely  within  your  ke(*ping. 

— i'hurlts  Kraus  Hughes,  Sreretarg  of  Stale  of  the  United  Stairs. 

THE  VOICE  OK  THE  SOCIAL  WOKKEK. 

The*  cure*  of  sickne*ss  and  jKiverty  and  the  reform  ecf  criminals  is,  as  a  rule,  unce*rtain, 
incomple*te*,  te*m|)e)rary,  e*xpc*nsive*,  and  long.  The  prevention  of  the*se*  evils  has  be*e*n 
prove*!!  to  be*  relatively  c*e*rtain,  complete,  permanent,  che*ap,  anel  cpiick. 

Two  cle*cacle*s  ago  the*  be*st  c*itize*ns  and  the*  le*aeling  public  othcials  were*  highly  ple*a.se*cl 
with  the*ir  hospitals,  c)rphanage*s.  re*formate>rie*s,  and  re*sc*ue  inLssions.  They  had  no 
mi.sgivings  as  to  the  suc*ce*.ss  c»f  such  age*ncie>s.  At  that  time*  the*  prevention  of  sickne*.*cs, 
clistre*ss,  and  crime*  was  a  the*ory,  an  article*  eif  faith.  To  substantial  citizens  it  was  in 
the*  nature*  of  a  siM*culatie)n  —worth  trying— fK*ople  s|K»ke*  well  of  it,  but  at  be*st  un¬ 
certain  in  its  re*sults,  preibably  very  e*x|)e*nsive*,  anel  to  be*  re*alize*el  emly  in  the*  distant 
future*.  Twenty  ye*ars  has  se*en  a  coniple*te*  re*\T*rsal  in  the*  jHisitions  of  cure*  anel  pre*- 
veiition  in  the*se*  re*s|K*cts. 

We*  are*  not  ni*arly  so  sure*  of  the*  complete*  succe*.ss  of  curative  age*ncie*s  as  we  were*. 
We*  find  that  tuberculous  patients  e*ure*el  in  .sanitoria  have*  a  bad  habit  of  relapsing. 
Ke*fe>rmatorie*s  re*form  only  oe-e-asionally.  Xot  all  patie*nts  le*aving  hospitals  by  the* 
front  elcKir  are*  cure*el,  and  the*  morgue*  is  an  important  fae*tor  in  every  hospital.  How 
ofte*n  we*  find  that  .some*  elise*a.se*  in  middle  life,  which  eiiminishe*s  u.se*fulne*ss  anel  short¬ 
ens  life,  elale*s  back  to  an  acute*  iline*ss  ele*e*aeie's  before*.  To  say  that  a  man  may  be* 
“down"  but  never  “out"  is  true  only  in  a  the*ole)gical  or  phileisophical  se'ii.se*;  practi¬ 
cally  the*  majority  of  tho-se*  whore*ae*h  the*  Ie*vi*l  of  the*  “down  anel  outs"  do  not  cemie* 
back. 

As  to  jails  anel  pri.sons,  1  have  re*ache*el  the  conc  lusion  that  we  shall  never  le*arn  how 
to  manage  them.  The*  demoralizing  effect  uinm  human  be*ings  of  being  plae*e*el  in 
c  harge  of  othe*r  human  beings,  el<*prive*el  of  their  liberty  anel  c  ivil  rights,  is  too  gre*at  a 
strain.  I  do  not  think  we*  shall  e*ver  reform  our  prisons,  but  1  have  every  confielene-e* 
that  we*  shall  outgreiw  the*m. 

Me*antinie*,  pre*ve*ntion,  inste*ael  of  being  simply  a  pious  hoiM*  or  a  te)le*rate*el  sp<*cula- 
lion,  has  be*e*e>me*  a  re*cognize*el  succe*s8.  The  bigge*st  fact  of  all  is  that  in  50  ye*ars 
the*  ave*rage  lifetime*  in  this  e-emntry  has  incre*a.se*el  from  41  ye*ars  to  5ti  ye*ars,  a  gain  eif 
15  ye*ars.  This  me*ans  the*  .saving  of  half  a  million  live*s  e'ach  ye*ar;  a  re*eluction  in  mor¬ 
tality  of  40  |M*r  cent.  The*  average*  number  e)f  sick  fK*ople*  in  the  I'nite'd  State*s  is 
probably  a  million  le*ss  than  it  would  be*  at  the  sickni*.ss  rate  of  50  ye*ar.s  ago.  Tube*r- 
ciilosis  has  beK*n  cut  in  half;  forme*rly  at  the*  he*ael  e)f  the*  e*lass,  it  has  fallen  to  fifth  plae-e, 
anel  falls  ste*aelily  toward  the  bottom  of  the*  ILst .  We*  now  know  how  to  wijx*  out  eliph- 
the*ria  at  one*e,  anel  it  has  alre*aely  elroppe*el  to  a  small  |H*re*e*ntage*.  In  the  la.st  few  ye*ars 
infant  mortality  has  falle*n  as  mue-h  as  we*  have  thought  it  woulel  do  in  as  many  elee-aele*s. 

The*se*  tremendous  gains  are*  me*a.sure*el  by  mortality  ratt*s  simply  be*eause  we  have 
no  either  yardstick.  If  we  hael  any  accurate*  me*thod  of  me*asuring  sie  kimss,  {Kiverty, 
anel  elLstre'ss,  we*  would  find  the  re*sults  surprising.  I  will  not  .say  that  these  striking 
improvements  in  the  saving  of  life  are*  to  be  compart*el  to,  or  will  le*ad  to,  similar 
improvements  in  re'garel  to  poverty  anel  family  welfare— they  are  the  .same*  thing. 
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Kvory  iiiitiiiu^ly  <li*alli  pr*‘V«*nti*(l  and  ovory  <'a8<*  <»f  illiu‘><s  pr<*v**iil*‘(l  in(‘ans  less  waste, 
more  ineoiiie,  better  standarils  of  livin*;,  more  liiiman  happitiess  and  well-l)eiti'/.  The 
rednetioti  iti  tubereiilosis  m(‘ans  fewer  eliildren  forming:  w»‘ll-beateti  jwtlis  from  tlieir 
homes  to  tlie  fKM)rmast<‘rV  office;  fewer  families  whos<‘  standards  of  education  and 
liealtli  are  smashed  byastrn^s'le  airaitist  liojM-h'ss  odds;  f(*wi*r  widows  applyiti.<;  for 
pensions;  few(‘r  half  orplianssent  to  itistitntions  or  who  l)ecome  wayward  thronudi  lack 
of  parental  can*.  lm]»rovemetits  in  health  and  in  well-bein*:  arc  not  separate  oreveti 
different;  they  are  the  same  thiiif;. 

Th(‘  conditiotis  of  life  have  itiijiroved  iti  America  vastly  more*  than  we  ordinarily 
thitik.  Kven  the  hxek  of  thitiirs  has  chatiirecl.  The  slums  have  ,i:otic‘.  'I'hey  tiow  exist 
otdy  in  fic  tion  and  in  the-  motion  picture's.  The*  statidards  of  living;  have  risen  evc'ry- 
whc*re.  Kdneation  is  more  ,i;c‘neral  and  more- practical;  wajrc's  have  incTc'a.sc'd;  hoitrs 
and  conditiotis  of  work  have  improvc-d;  pc'ople  arc- happic-r.  hcalthic'r  more*  itseful.  and 
live  lon,<;c*r.  Mitt  titifortunately  most  of  thc-m  don’t  ktiow  it.  They  have'  no  tnc'ans 
of  conijiari.son.  \Vc'  cptickly  for'iet  the  evils  frotn  which  we  have  bc-eti  rc'scnc'd,  and, 
bc'ini;  strotijrc'r  anei  more  viirorous.  we  demand  rc'lief.  eveti  more'  loudly,  frotn  the 
c'vils  which  still  c'xist. 

We  ouirht  to  expc'c't  prevc'iitioti  to  he*  iiractic-able.  It  is  in  litic'  with  the'  accutnulatc>d 
wLsdotn  and  mature'  judi;me'tit  of  matikind;  the  twi*;  is  c'asily  bc'iit.  but  the'  trc'e  e  ati  not 
bc'  straiy'htetie'd;  the  stitch  iti  titne  c  an  be'  takc'ti  meire'  cptickly  thati  the  tiinc';  a  i>outid 
of  cure  is  h'ss  usc'ful  than  an  outie-e'of  jire'vc'iitioti;  the'  child  who  is  traitic'd  iti  the'  way 
he'  should  fjo  will  not.  whc'ii  he'  is  ffrowii.  dc'part  therc'frotii. 

We  are'  only  on  the  thre'shold  of  a  iire'veiitive  jiroifram.  We  have'  devisc'd  and 
shariic'iic'd  our  tools;  we  have  workc'd  out  iiie'theKls.  It  is  now  time  to  devc'lop  our 
fracmc'iitarv  jire)i;ram  into  one  that  is  cotiipre'he'iisive'  anil  dc'linite'.  The'  ceuise'fvative 
.\nie'rie-an  Public'  lle'alth  .\s.sociation  dc'clarc's  by  formal  re'solution.  aftc'r  se'rious 
l•onsidl'ratie)n.  that  anothc'r  21)  yc'ars  e-aii  be  addl'd  to  the  ave'ra<j:e  litetinii'  sinijdy  by 
the'  aiiplication  of  prc'si'iit  knowh'dire'.  That  is  objc'ctivc'  numbi'r  one'.  The  school, 
the  plac'C' wlic're  c'very  e-hild  be'e-oiui's  a  ine'iiibe'rof  the*  community,  is  oiircn'at  op|M>rtu- 
nity  for  di.se'ove'rinj.t  anil  e-orri'e-tint;  trouble's,  for  te'ae-hiti';  he'alth,  and  for  dc've'lopiiif; 
till'  will  to  hi'alth  and  community  .sc'rvie  e.  This  is  obji'c  tive  number  two. 

Ki'cri'atioii  is  the'  bc'st  antidote'  for  wrons;  doiii*;;  |irobation  is  bc'ttc'r  than  prisons,  but 
it  tfi'ts  into  action  teni  late' whc'ii  initi  li  ilania}:e'has  bc'C'ii  done'.  The'  12-honr  day  ainl 
till'  7-day  wi'c'k  must  pass  away  iK'fori'  iiulnstry  will  be'  sate  for  di'inocracy. 

( )ur  ktiowli'd};e'  is  woefully  incotiipleti'  in  the'  fie'hl  of  nie'iital  disturbance'.  We  must 
de'Voti'  our  bc'st  I'fforts  and  all  the'  re'seiuri'i's  iii'e'di'd  to  find  out  the'  facts.  We  don’t 
know  I'tioitydi  about  the'  cause's  and  conditions  that  brine  hin;i‘  niimbe'rs  of  pi'o]ile' 
itito  the  hospitals  for  the'  itisatii'.  We  do  tiot  straiehti'ii  the'  bent  twip<  in  the'  ini'iital 
liyKie'tie  field,  bi'cau.se  we  do  not  sen'  that  tlii'V  are  betit  until  tlii'y  are'  half  erowti. 

Wo  are  only  at  the'  thre'shold  of  e'onstrue-tive  achii'vi'ments  in  human  wi'lfari'.  J$y 
ajiplyine  what  we  tiow  know,  by  iisine  tric'd  and  tc'ste'd  methods,  by  doitie  oti  a  larger 
se-ah'  what  we  are'  now  dointj:  suce'c'ssfully  in  a  small  way,  atid  by  shiftiii.i;  our  chief 
devotion  from  a<re'ncii's  of  cure  to  those'  of  pre'vetition,  the'  avc'raee  hittiian  life'  can  be 
ma<le  not  otily  lontti'r,  but  bettc'r,  and  community  life,  a.s  wc'll  as  individual  life,  will 
rc'alize  benefits  whie-h  it  is  tiow  bi'yeuid  our  jKiwer  to  exprc'ss. — Hoiin  r  FolL-x.  pnsidnit 
of  Xiitioiuil  ('oiifcreiict  Sovuil  W'ltrLrrx. 

THK  tTlL'KCH  SI*K.\KS  FOK  FK.VNCK. 

There  are'  ce'rtain  social  jirobleins  that  sc'em  to  me  charactc'ristie'  of  conteiiiiKirary 
scK-ii'ty.  Till'  foremost  of  these  is  the  I'ducation  of  the'  iiiodi'rii  I'itizeii.  ScK-ii'ty  has 
coiiferre'd  new  ri^dits  on  him,  and  e'onse'i(Ue'ntly  has  ne'ci's.sarily  awaketic'd  iie'W  ti'inji- 
tations  in  him.  It  has  ttivi'ti  him  at  one'  and  the  same  time  knowhslge,  the  ri^ht  to 
vote,  atid  liberty  of  cotise-iene-e. 


NATIONAL  CONFEUKNCK  OF  SOCIAL  WOUKEUS. 


l$ut  kiiouicilsfo  is  not  (Hliication  as  we  understand  it  —that  is  tiie  formation  of 
charaeter  and  conscience.  Now.  it  is  a  fact  tliat  the  greater  the  knowltHifie  of  a  man 
tile  better  should  he  know  and  realize  his  moral  and  his  social  responsihilities.  When 
nuMlern  society  sjave  each  man  the  ritrht  to  voti*.  it  i^ntrusted  to  him  the  destinies  of 
his  country,  with  an  inlliience  in  the  f'cneral  march  of  affairs.  Finally,  when  moilern 
.society  decidcsl  that  every  citizen  had  aright  to  liberty  of  conscience,  it  thereby 
jiroclaimed  that,  as  a  society  it  ha<l  no  concern  with  the  religions  or  philosojihical 
ideas  each  might  turn  to.  in  seeking  a  solution  of  the  jiroblein  of  his  di‘stiny.  I’niler 
lh(“se  circumstanc(>s,  how  is  the  soidal  con.scienc<‘  to  be  arousisl  in  such  manner  that 
the  citizens  may  u.se  their  voting  iKiwer  only  for  the  juiblic  good?  How  is  their  ]K)lit- 
ii'al  action  to  be  freisl  from  the  |M*rsonal  interi*sts  that  are  so  often  jirejudicial  to  the 
public  giKid?  If  they  do  not  vote  jiroperly.  will  they  not  disturb  social  economy, 
])romote  discord,  and  multi|»ly  injustice?  That  is  a  jiroblem  for  which  there  is  no 
solution  excejit  that  of  the  thorough  moral  (sliication  of  the  mas.ses. 

I  si\’  the  same  a<  regar.ls  liberty  of  coiLscieiu’e.  This  liberty  becomes  a  ilanger 
wheiuner  the  citizens  see  in  it  a  means  of  fri'eing  th<-mselves  from  all  moral  <on- 
straint  and  of  allowing  themselvi*s  to  be  letl  by  their  .sellish  jiassions.  Liberty  of 
conscience  must  not  bi*  taken  to  mean  liberty  for  each  one  to  do  as  he  likes  and  to 
think  what  he  chiMi.-u's.  Every  man  is  morally  bound  to  seek  for  truth  with  all  the 
strtuigth  and  i>ower  of  his  being.  .  .  . 

The  organization  of  moch-rn  .society  offers  another  problem,  which  is  as  im{>ortant 
as  that  of  the  .social  training  of  the  citizen,  and  that  is  the  d(>fens<‘  and  preservation 
ot  the  family.  It  is  in  th<>  bosom  of  the  family  that  the  virtues  which  are  essential 
to  th(‘  lif(>  of  th(‘  nation  are  foriiHsl  ami  develo|Msl.  It  is  through  and  in  the  family 
that  the  child  h‘arns  to  obey  ami  to  sacrifice*  hiin.se*!!,  that  the  parents  practice  a  wise 
and  .self-sacrificing  authority,  that  both  parents  and  childrc-n  serve*  their  appre*ntice“- 
ship,  as  it  Were,  in  the  spirit  e>f  se)lidarity.and  social  res|x>n.sibility.  .  .  . 

Xe)W,  the*  normal  deve*lopme*nt  etf  the*  family  is  se*riou.sly  e*mlange*re*<l  in  e)ur  days  by 
numerous  e*au.se*s,  e*hie*f  of  whie-h  se*e*m  to  be*  the  fe)llowing:  The  demands  eif  industry; 
the*  love*  of  luxury  and  of  e*omfort;  the*  um|Ue*nehable  thirst  fe)r  pl(*asur(!  and  enje)y- 
m(*nl;  the*  e*xagg(*rate*d  <le*ve*lopme*nt  e)f  the  rights  of  the*  individual,  who  e*a.sily  ceunes 
to  b(*lie*ve*  that  he*  has  no  duty  e*xcept  that  e  laime*tl  by  his  own  personality,  without 
any  re*gard  for  the*  duty  he*  e)We*s  the  community  of  founding  a  family  or  eef  elevoting 
himse*lf  to  the*  famili(*s  of  othe*rs. 

'I'liis  family  e-risis  is  dm*  also  to  a  e*<ince*ption  of  human  love*  whie*h  is  making  gre*at 
he*aelway  in  the*  worlil  auel  whie*h  it  se‘e*ms  m*e*e*ssary  te)  define*.  The*re*  are*  many  whe> 
pr(*ae-h  ‘"the  right  tei  love*"  e*xae*tly  as  the*y  pre*ae-h  "the*  right  tee  live*.”  In  their  eye*s, 
human  live*  is  me*re*ly  a  me*ans  eif  jM*rsetnal  e*nje)yme*nt,  e-arrying  with  it  practie*ally 
nee  s|M*e'ial  re*sjx)n.sibility.  The*y  think  e>f  human  leeve  without  any  refe*re*nce  to  the 
e  hild,  its  natural  fruit,  and  lhe*y  e*e>nside*r  that  they  can  take  it  up  ami  elrop  it  at  the 
be*ck  ami  eall  e>l  e-ajerie-e  and  e  ircum.stanet*.s.  It  is  e*asy  tee  st*e  that  sueh  a  ceenceptiem 
e*an  eenly  le*a<l  tee  the*  ele*strueti(en  eef  the  family.  It  thwarts  the  e*.stablishment  eef  the 
heeme*.  It  eepe*ns  the*  deeeer  to  di.sseelute*ne*.“s  anel  de*baue*he*ry.  .  .  . 

In  e*eense*eiue*nce*  eef  the*  we*ake*ning  eef  religieeus  be*lie*f  in  eeiir  tlays,  it  weeuhl  se*e*m  that 
mate*rial  inte*re*.sts  have*  lake*n  een  a  pre*vailing  anel  ahmest  exclusive*  imixertaitce,  tee  the* 
detriment  eef  meeral  and  religieeus  iele*as.  The  re*sult  has  be*e*n  the  letting  lexese  eef  ele*sire* 
ami  a  will  raee  leer  mate*rial  gexxls.  This  le*aels  tee  e*exeneeniic  ceeiiflicts  which,  alas,  teeo 
eeften  be*e‘eeme*  .sanguinary,  and  alsee  tee  mere'ile*ss  cla.ss  strife. 

The  te*nde*ne*y  eef  pate*rnal  and  weerkmen’s  synelicate*s  is  to  take  intee  ae*exeunt  oidy 
the  particular  inte*re*sts  eef  the  cla.ss  they  repre*.se*nt .  They  teerge*t  that  the  intere'sts 
eef  every  e-eerjxeratieen  de*mand  an  understanding  be*twe*e*n  e*apital  ami  labeer  anel  a  spirit 
eef  mutual  se*lf-saerilie*e*.  rnfeertunate*ly,  the  .synelie*ate*s  are  toee  ofte*n  indilTe*rent  to 
natieeiial  and  inte*rnalioieal  inte*r<*sts. 
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nations  must  realize  onee  more  that  the  Christian  itlea  ol  work  is  the  only 
remedy  to  he  found  for  this  irreat  evil.  Employers  ami  workmen  must  he  fully  etm- 
vineed  of  tludr  social  responsihilities,  and  umlerstand  that  work  is  first  of  all  service 
rendered  to  th<‘ community  ami  oidy  secondarily  a  sourceof  .!;ain  for  oih*s  self.  .  .  . 

The  different  |M)ints  1  have  touchcsl  will  allow  you  to  umh'rstand  clearly  the  jxisition 
taken  hy  tin*  church  in  France  towanl  social  action.  Sh»*  has  no  intention  of  ino- 
no|)olizin<;  this  a<'tion  for  h<*r  own  heiudit.  On  the  contrary,  sh«‘  asks  the  faithful  to 
tak(‘  tlndr  share  iu  all  the  .social  endeavors  of  the  nation  as  lon^  as  tlu>y  do  not  imply 
the  friviii};  upof  the<-ssential  principles  of  Christian  tnorality.  She  encDurapes  initia¬ 
tive  and  brings  to  them  the  help  of  Catholics  trained  hy  her  moral  and  (slucational 
organizations.  .  .  . — Abhi'  Jam  I’iolitt,  Editor  o/' *‘ L'.Vssistance  Ediu-ative’’  of 

I'nriH,  Frimrr,  and  iianldi'iit  oj'thi  Socirtyfor  Ihr  Imprortmcat  of  Workinyan  n  '»  I  hit  Hi  ays. 

i..\Hou  sri':.\Ks. 

l.ahor  conditions  over  a  wide  area  of  nuKlern  industry  are  intolerahle  to  a  free  man 
and  inconsistent  with  his  human  ditriiity.  Sm-ial  workers  must  declare  war  u|K)n 
them  and  u|K)n  the  motive  of  >rain  from  whi<  h  these  conditions  sprinj^.  The  function 
of  industry  is  not  to  fill  the  |>ocketsof  employers  and  financiers;  it  is  to  minist(‘r  t<)  the 
high  pur]K>s<‘s  of  life. 

The  .social  worker  has  a  vision  of  a  six  iety  in  whi<  h  men  and  women  will  not  any 
long(‘r  he  bruised  or  overthrown,  in  which  children  will  Im*  cared  for,  and  the  gootl 
things  of  this  life  more  evenly  shared  than  tlu‘y  are  to-day.  lie  s(h*s  a  so<-iety  in  whi<di 
then*  will  1h>  no  overwork,  no  underpayment,  no  denial  of  the  facilities  which  human 
beings  netd  for  their  ri'asonahle  expansion  and  happiness,  no  ignorance,  no  pain, 
lie  has  a  vision  of  a  world  in  which  there  shall  Im*  freedom  and  lK*auty;  where  m(*n 
will  1h*  asstx'iated  in  augiiH*nting  the  hap]>incss  and  hh*ssedness  of  all. 

How  can  this  dream  1m*  realized  if,  as  is  the  cast*  to-day,  imiiistry  is  di.sorden*d  by 
feuds  hetw<H*n  <*mployi*rs  who  hire  nu*n  wlM*n  th(*rt*  is  profit  to  1m*  made  out  of  them 
and  discard  tlu*m  wh<*n  th(*r(*  is  nom>,  and  (*mploye(*s  who  ohji‘ct  to  being  hired  and 
discard(*d,  and  as  long  as  they  an*  so  tr(*at<*d  will  give  to  induetry  only  such  servi(*eas 
m*ce8sity  compels?  The  an.swer  of  the*  social  work«*r  is  plain.  If  industry  is  in  the 
future  to  hurt  and  tlmiw  <lown  noiu*;  if  it  is  to  r(*ni<*mber  tin*  humanity  of  the  worker, 
n*s|H*ct  his  p)*rsonality,  safeguard  his  8tr(*ngth,  develop  liLs  intelligence,  enlarge  his 
status  and  dignity,  its  motive  must  be  transmut(*d.  It  must  aim  not  at  making  a 
profit  but  at  serving  mankind. 

The  social  work(*r,  with  the  uleals  which  he  cherislu*s  and  with  his  long,  practical 
«*xperi(*nce  in  the  combat  of  stx  ial  ills,  is  fon  ed  by  the  nature  of  his  task  more  and 
more  to  take  a  h*ading  part  in  this  reori<*ntation  of  our  industrial  life. — Jamm  ./.  Mill¬ 
ion,  hononiry-sariinry  of  thr  Adrixory  Counril  of  Britixh  Tradi  Hoardx.  London,  Enyinnd. 

■M.so,  PLIM-IC  OfIMON. 

Ours  is  not  tin*  simple*  task  of  choosing  lM*tw<H*n  the  white  sviuIm)!  of  sacrifice,  tin* 
reel  star  of  revedution,  e>r  the*  blae-k  shirt  eif  re*ae*tion. 

The  te'e  hniepie  of  inelustry  thus  far  eie*veIope*d  is  a  materialist ie*  and  nonhuman 
iiUMle  eef  life.  We  live  in  a  elual  syste*m  of  e*thie  M  lM*e  au8e*  we  take  our  industrial  anel 
commere-ial  .stanelarels  frenn  the  machiue*  while  we  still  se*e*k  fur  human,  e*thie-al  stanel- 
arels  within  the*  pe-r.sonality  of  man.  ( furs  Ls  an  e*sse*ntially  elishuimst  civilizatieen. 

Nothing  is  so  lypie  al  eif  meMle*rn  life  and  partie  iilarly  of  we*ste*rn  civilization  as  the* 
ine're*asing  numbe*r  of  group  e*onfIie*ts.  We  have  nee  sex-ial  ethie*  lH*e*ause  we  have  no 
me*thuel  of  ele*aling  with  group  relatiems.  The*  reme*die*8,  and  they  must  Ik*  re*medie*s 
wide  h  go  to  the*  rewts,  are*  ne>t  e*asy  te)  find.  Se*ntime*ntal  altruism  expre*sse*d  in  se)-e  alle*el 
welfare*  weerk  is  not  a  solution.  Ke*\e)lutie>n  of  fe)n*e*  by  the  ]>re>le*tariat  is  not  the  solu- 
tiem.  Fem  e  exe  rted  by  the  group  in  e  ontrol  of  ee  onomie*  j)rex  e88t*8  is  neU  the  sedutiun. 
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St(M  kh<>l(l(*rs.  (lircK  tors,  inana^^oment,  workers,  courts,  and  ifovcriimcntal  hodics 
must  ultimately  work  out  a  community  of  interrelations  which  will  produce  a  practical 
form  of  ethi<-al  j>r<K-edure.  This  can  only  he  accomplishe<l  by  utilizin'^  the  scientific 
nuUhod.  Industrial  t»H-hni(pie  must  be  made  ethical,  and  scnial  ethics  must  be 
made  te<  hni<al.  thither  industry  will  conform  to  an  evolving  so<‘ial  ethic  of  the 
community  or  it  will  in  the  end  be  swept  aside  by  the  resentment  of  divine  discontent. 
The  way  out  is  the  scientific  and  not  the  emotional  way.  The  real  radical  is  the 
.scientist,  since  he  ^oes  to  the  “roots.”  (lood  will  and  straiiiht  thinking,  character 
and  sidenci*  an*  d(*stim*d  to  be  our  chief  tends,  and  we  must  u.se  them  well,  for  our 
civilization  has  nothing  else  upon  which  to  stand  or  go  forward. — E.  ('.  Undemaii, 
rdUorial  staff  of  The  Surceif. 

(iKKM.WY  .\I)I)S  HKR  VOICK. 

Th(‘re  has  lH*en  a  tendency  in  .some  of  the  Europt'au  countries  during  the  last  20  years 
to  replace  not  only  the  penir  law,  but  al.so  private  <-harili<‘.s.  by  a  system  of  insurance 
providing  the  wag(*-earning  clas.ses  with  assistance  in  times  of  ne(*d,  which  is  bases! 
e)ti  a  legal  <-laim.  I'lider  the*se*  e-ire-umstane'es.  sen-ial  agene-ie's  wemhl  take  charge  only 
e>f  e>xe-e>ptieinal  e'a.se*s  and  ele-al  with  the*  very  (HMir,  the*  .sfK*e-ial  ne*e*els  eif  juvenile* 
elelineiue*ne  y,  he*alth  weirk  e»f  an  e*elue  atie>nal  e  harae  ter.  anel  .se»  em. 

The*  last  fe*w  ye*ars,  he)weve*r,  have*  breuight  a  rapiel  atiel  e-omple*te*  e-hange*  in  sewial 
weirk  asunele*r  the*  unstable*  e-emelitieinseif  a  |M>!itie-aI  uphe*aval  the*  strength  and  intluene-e* 
e)f  the*  (nditie-al  greuips  are*  naturally  n*lle*e*te*el  iti  the*  eirganizatiem  eif  sen  ial  weirk. 

Inime*eliate*Iy  afte*r  the  war  the*re*  was  a  te*nele*ne-y  te»  natiemalize*  all  sendal  weirk, 
whie*h  woulel  have*  me*aut  the*  replae-ing  eif  e-ase*  weirk  by  a  publie*  administration  of 
re*lie*f  ba.se*el  ein  le*gal  e-laims.  The*  (ie*rman  Xatioiial  < 'einferenea*  eif  Ses-ial  Work  the'ii 
be*gan  a  e*am|iaign  to  pre*ve*nt  siiedi  natioiializatiein,  as  the*  le*aeling  ses-ial  weirkers  were* 
eif  the*  eipinion  that  the*  iMiwe*r  feir  geioel  re*pre*.se*nte*el  by  private  beielie*s  -the*ir  impuLses, 
their  iiispiratiein,  e-oulel  neit  be*  spare*el.  The*  rf*sult  whie-h  this  breiught  about  was  meist 
surprising.  The  attituele*  eif  the*  working  e'lass  e'hange*el;  they  starteel  eirganizations  feir 
seM-ial  work  eif  the*ir  eiwn,  first  aiel  .seH*ie*tie*s,  anel  feir  the*  preite*e-tion  eif  e-hildren. 

Ibit  ve*ry  seiein  a  ne*w  phase*  anel  a  ne*w  e  hange*  was  brought  about  by  the*  fiuane*ial 
e-ollapse*  of  the*  (ie*rman  Ke*publie*.  All  private*  age*ne*ie*s  whie-h  had  obje*e'te*el  to 
natieinalizatiein  a  fe*w  ye*ars  agei  are*  tieiw  e*om|M*lle*el  tei  give  the*ir  weirk  up  unle*.«s  it  is 
take*n  eive*r  by  the*  niuuie-ipalitie*s,  eir  unle*ss  a  e'eKi{ie*rative  arrange*me*nt  be*tween 
private*  age*ue*ie*s  anel  publie*  beKlie*s  is  breiught  abeiiit,  threiugh  whie*h  they  are*  mainly 
finane'e*d  by  the*  publie*  autheiritii*s.  The*  multituele*  eif  e*ase*s  with  whie*h  .seM*ial  work 
in  <ie*rmany  has  tei  ele*al  is  e*ntire*ly  out  eif  preijKirt iein  with  private  me*ans.  Out  of 
fiO,(KK),(KK)  inhafiitants  meire*  than  !t, 000, 000  at  pre*se*nt  re*e*eive  publie*  relie*f. 

This  fae*t  brings  abeiiit  a  ne*w  attituele,  neit  only  on  the*  part  eif  the*  le*aeliiig  seie*ial 
weirke*rs,  but  also  on  the  part  eif  public  autheiritie*s  and  goveirnment  oftie*ials.  It  is 
sugge*ste*el  that  the*  sy.ste*m  eif  form  e*laims,  as  it  was  weirk(*el  out  by  insurane*e  ae*ts  anel 
several  either  relief  ae  ts.  e*an  not  be*  maintaine*el,  but  that  e**a.se*  work,  with  a  thorough 
inve*stigation  into  the*  ne*(*els  of  the  inelivielual  ease,  shouhl  again  be*  elevelopeel.  Xei 
elefinite  elee*isieins  have  be*e*n  arrive>el  at  as  yet.  but  the  iu*eel  feir  a  iinifeirm  welfare* 
bill  is  be*ing  elise*ussed  in  all  re*sponsible  ejuarters. 

.\nothf*r  ne*w  elevelopment  whie  h  has  be*e*n  breiught  abeiut.  partly  by  the*  ee*onomie* 
elittie*ultie*s.  but  {lartly  freim  either  ele*epe*r  eonsielerations.  is  the  tenelene*y  to  replace* 
the*  weirk  of  eliffere*nt  spe*e*iali.stie*  age*ne*ie*s  elealing  with  various  neeels  of  inelivieluals, 
or  with  the*  elifferent  sphe*re*s  of  life,  eif  pre*ve*ntive  he*alth  work,  e*hilel  welfare,  elelin- 
epie*ncy,  anel  .so  on,  by  family  e*ase  work.  In  this  way  the  .s(K*ial  weirker  e*onnecteel 
with  one  elistrie*t,  e  aii  be*e*ome*  a  re*al  frie*nel  and  do  weirk  of  an  eelue-atieinal  character  - 
not  only  give  advic*e,  but  make  pt*ople  ae*e*ept  it.  She  e*an  get  nearer  to  the  he*arts  of 
the  pc*ciplc*. — />r.  Alice  Sniamon,  director  School  for  Social  Workers,  Berlin,  (iermany. 


ON  MONDAY,  April  16,  the  first  section  of  the*  ('hih'un  State 
railway  to  he  eleetrilied  was  inati^urateii  hy  the  President 
of  the  Jtepnhlie,  Sr.  Arturo  Alessandri.  A  passeufjer  train 
of  some  2.i()  tons  weight  was  ilrawn  hy  one  of  the  new  electric 
locomotives  from  the  Mapoeho  Station,  Santiajjo,  to  Tiltil,  a  run 
which  includes  the  foothills  of  the  coast  (’ordillera.  Durinj;  a  part 
of  the  distance  the  locomotive  was  driven  hy  President  .Messandri. 
Ineludinj;  the  presidential  coaches,  then*  were  (*i{;ht  ears  in  all, 
Mr.  Henry  Wolleter  standin<;  hy  His  Excellency  while  the  latter 
acted  as  en<;ineer.  His  Excellency  seemed  very  much  amused  at 
his  new  occupation,  remarkinji;  cheerfully  to  some  of  his  friends: 
‘‘  If  I  am  ever  out  of  work,  I  have  now  another  post  which  1  can  lill.” 

The  pass(*n<;ers  were  able  to  appreciate  the  advantafje  obtained 
hy  the  absence  of  smoke  and  dust  and  the  elimination  of  vibration. 
The  locomotive  used,  it  should  be  noted,  was  one  (»f  those  destined 
for  the  frei<;ht  trains,  those  for  the  passenjjer  trains  not  havin<;  yet 
arrived.  This  type  of  enjiine  weij;hs  about  10.^  tons,  developin<; 
l,6o0  horse|)ower,  with  a  maximum  sneed  of  SO  kilometers  jier  hour, 
and  a  haulin"  capacity  of  600  tons. 

The  cost  of  power  for  the  run  is  stated  to  be  :15  jiesos  ascom|)ared 
with  140  pesos  for  a  coal-driven  train.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
adoption  of  electricity  will  represent  an  wonomy  of  75  per  cent, 
and  that  a  savin"  will  be  obtained  of  8,000,000  pesos  per  annum. 

Amon"  the  many  invited  "uests  were  Mr.  William  ('oilier. 
Ambassador  from  the  United  States  to  (’bile:  Don  ('ornelio  Saavedra, 
Minister  of  the  Interior;  Don  Luis  Izquierdo,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs;  (lenerals  Hrieba  and  ('abrera;  Sr.  Jaramillo,  director  of 
railways;  Sr.  Ismael  Varpis  Salcedo,  manager  of  the  first  zone  of 
State  railways;  Sr.  Francisco  Mardones,  inspector  in  chief  of  rail¬ 
way  construction;  and  Sr.  Rafael  Edwartls.  engineer  in  chief  of 
electrification:  and  many  others. 

The  first  section  inaugurated,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  electrifi¬ 
cation  will  be  completed  to  Val])araiso  and,  then  perhaps,  extended 
.southward  to  Talca. 

*  ('ompilwl  from  South  Pacific  Mail,  Valparaiso,  Chilo,  Apr.  ly,  iy'.i:{. 
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Til  10  osliiMislinu'iit  of  constitutionnl  };ovorniuont  upon  a  firm 
Wasis  took  sncli  hoavv  toll  of  tlio  lives  and  pecuniary 
rescmrees  of  the  Kepuhlie  of  ('Idle  durinj;  tlie  first  yeais  of 
its  independent  existence  that  toward  tlie  end  of  the  year 
ISoi  tlie  depletion  <tf  tlie  puhlic  treasury,  together  with  the  critical 
financial  condition  <tf  the,  mines,  industries,  and  agriculture  during 
this  formative  period  of  the  (lovernment,  was  such  as  to  menace 
the  future  of  the  nation.  Without  capital  with  which  to  stimulate 
production,  geographically  isidated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  its 
|)opulation  decimated,  and  a  vast  territory  to  he  brought  under 
cultivation,  the  country  was  plunging  rapidly  toward  bankruptcy, 
and  toward  what  was  woise  — being  discredited. 

What  was  to  he  done  f  Ihtw  was  the  country  to  he  lifted  from 
this  economic  de|)ression  i  A  puhlic  official  who  had  come  to  the 
front  in  ('bile  after  its  independence,  a  farseeing  scholar  whose 
memory  stands  perpetuated  in  bronze,  planned  with  Sr.  Don  Manuel 
Montt  the  establishment  of  the  Mortgage  Loan  Jiank.  This  insti¬ 
tution.  as  its  name  indicates,  grants  long-term  loans  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  repayable  in  small  amounts,  through  the  issuance  of  credit 
certificates  guaranteed  by  urban  or  rural  real  estate.  Loans  are 
not  made  with  the  purpose  of  speculation. 

On  August  21),  the  bill  drawn  by  Mr.  Antonio  Varas,  the 

public-spirited  citizen  to  whom  reference  has  been  made,  for  the 
creation  of  such  a  bank  was  approved  by  the  National  ('ongress,  and 
in  the  same  year,  during  Sr.  V’aras’s  term  of  office  as  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  he  organized  the  institution  which  was  destined  to  be  such 
a  valuable  factor  in  the  progress  of  his  country. 

“The  ojx'r.ilions  of  this  l)ank"~f(o  runs  tho  essential  part  of  the  decree  signed  by 
President  Montt  and  Minister  Varas  -“.shall  consi.st.  first,  in  issuing  mortfrage  ohli- 
pitions  in  its  favor;  second,  in  collectin';  the  annual  payments  due  from  the  niort- 
j;aj;ors  to  the  hank:  and  third,  in  paying  the  proper  amount  of  interest  due  to  the 
holders  of  the  credit  certificates  in  accordance  with  the  amounts  set  aside  for  the 
sinking;  fund.” 

“The  certiticates” — it  };(k>s  on — “shall  he  issued  in  the  names  of  individuals  or  to 
hearer,  as  desired  hy  the  mortf;a};or,  and  shall  he  transferable  or  nef;otiahle.  The 
certificates  i.s.sued  in  the  names  of  individuals  shall  he  transferahle  hy  indorsement, 
hut  the  indorsement  .shall  only  guarantee  the  existence  of  the  credit  at  the  time  the 
transfer  is  made  unless  the  ewntrary  is  stipulated. 


>  From  liidii  yonu mo,  Uunios  Aires,  Febroro  <1c  tirzt. 
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‘•Tlu*  hank  tiiay  not  issiio  credit  c<‘rtificatt*8  in  (‘xccss  of  tin*  total  amount  of  the 
inortfra<;es  iti  its  favor,  and  the  issnatice  th(“reof  sliall  he  recorded  in  a  r(Mrist(*r  to  l)e 
kept  l)y  the  federal  treasury  department.  Such  r«*i;istratioti  sliall  he  made  u|Km  the 
presentatioti  of  a  certified  i-opy  of  the  morttraiit*  in  favor  of  the  hatik  for  an  amoiitit 
eipial  to  th(*  face  value  of  the  cr<*dit  certificates.” 

This  is  a  "encral  outline  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  ISo.j  whieh 
ereated  the  first  and  larf^est  eredit  institution  which  the  nation  now 
possesses.  To  simplify  this  description,  the  parajjraphs  wltieh  pn*- 
serilie  the  manner  of  handling  the  various  tiperations,  the  drawiiifis 
hv  lot  of  the  certificates  to  he  redeemed,  the  form  atid  manner  tif 
eaneellation,  office  re<;ulations,  etc.,  will  hi‘  omitted,  as  they  are 
details  familiar  to  all  financiers. 

Tlie  satisfactory  results  of  the  work  of  this  new  economic  factor 
were  soon  felt  under  the  personal  directorship  of  Sr.  Varas,  a  position 
whieh.  notwithstamlinfi  his  important  political  interi'sts,  he  held 
until  his  death,  in  .lime,  ISSfi. 

However,  an  ifistitution  ereated  (if)  years  aj;o.  although  a  truly 
pfiantie  one  for  its  time,  could  not  stand  still,  and  so  we  have  seen 
it  ‘irow  afid  develop  ifito  the  immense  orpinization  to  whieh  ('Idle 
owes  a  lar<;e  part  of  her  financial  and  social  ])ro{;ress  to-day.  In 
1.SS4  Sr.  Varas  founded,  as  a  part  of  the  hank,  tlu*  Santiafjo  Savin<;s 
Bank,  for  the  purpose  of  aidinj;  the  poorer  classes,  and  in  Au<;ust, 
BHO.  the  National  Saviufjs  Bank  was  estahlished  for  the  same 
purpose,  its  field  of  service  comprisinjf  the  entire  Repuhlic. 

Tiitil  1910  the  directois  had  limited  themselves  to  carryinj;  on  Sr. 
Varas's  plans,  hut  in  Septemher  of  that  year  Sr.  Luis  Barros  Bor^ono 
lu'came  liea<l  t)f  the  or<;anization.  and  a  few  months  later  its  opera¬ 
tions  hefjan  to  he  e.\ tended  to  mec't  the  needs  of  ('liile’s  increasiii}' 
|)roj;ress. 

Sr.  Barros  Borjioho.  an  eflieient  orjiani/u'r,  a  statesman  jjifted  with 
hroad  and  clear  vision,  as  well  as  a  thoroucth  know  le<l-e  ,.f  economic 
prohlems  and  social  necessities,  hejjan  his  work  hy  increasin*;  the 
activities  of  the  (“xistiii"  departments,  creatin';,  later,  important  new 
hranches,  theorif;inal  rej;ulations  hein*;  sufliciently  modified  to  admit 
the  new  administrative  plans  without,  however,  ahandonin^  the  ideals 
of  the  founder. 

Before  <;oinj;  int<)  the  work  of  the  Mortf;a‘;e  Loan  Bank  durin}; 
recent  years,  let  us  take  up  that  of  the  Santiago  Savings  Bank  and 
the  National  Savin<;s  Bank,  both  of  them  heinj;  dej)endencies.  as  has 
been  stated,  of  the  Loan  Bank.  The  funds  of  both  savings  hanks 
are  invested  in  the  securities  of  the  parent  hank,  and  a  part  of  their 
profits  are  used  for  social  welfare  work.  vSr.  Barros  has  devoted 
much  attention  and  well-directed  efforts  to  the  promotion  of  thrift 
amon^  all  social  classes,  and  in  order  to  encouraj;)*  savin<;s  accounts 
and  secure  uniform  methods  in  the  work  he  called  the  entiiT  per- 
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si»nn(*l  of  his  or^aiii/.ation  tojjothcr  in  Ihl.j  in  a  thrift  (‘onf(*rcnc('. 
This  was  liohl  at  tlu*  university  and  from  it  n‘sult(*d  im|)ortant  and 
valuahle  cljanjies,  both  in  service  and  development.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  orijanized  a  department  of  piihlieity,  which  edits 
and  publishes  two  attractive  monthly  majjazines.  It  also  prepares 
the  lectures  which  are  fiiven  admost  alaily  in  tlie  various  industrial 
plants  and  edueatiomd  institutions  throujihout  its  field.  'Po  work 
with  this  hraneh  there  was  then  or>;anized  a  statistical  alepartment. 
which  keeps  a  alaily  ra'caual  aaf  the  waark  aaf  each  hraneh  aafliee  in  the 
Kepuhlie,  inelualinj;  mat  aanly  the  alepaasits  anal  the  status  aaf  alejaiasitaars, 
hut  the  aalministrative  expi‘nst*s  aaf  every  aaffiea*.  thus  enafalinjj  the 
management  taa  knaaw  at  any  maament  the  a'xaet  eaanalitiaan  aaf  every 
hraneh  aaf  its  waark. 

At  the  present  time,  anal  aaa-ampyiii}'  the  impaartant  phva-e  it  ah'serva's, 
there  is  ai  seluaaal  savinajs  service,  eneaaiiraj'a'al  lay  prizes  anal  fa'stivals 
aarajaniza'al  periaaalieally  in  the  sadiaaaals  lay  the  hank,  a  servia-e  which, 
lay  a  iveently  passeal  hiw,  Invs  faaam  maale  aalalii;ataarv. 

.\  clear  praaaaf  aaf  the  excellent  ra'sults  attaineal  in  the  savinjis  servia-e 
is  the  fact  that  the  12  aafliea's  aaf  the  Xatiaanal  Savinjis  Bank  existin'; 
at  the  time  aaf  its  estahlishment  have  ina-raaiseal  taa  22  with  of)  hranehes. 
anal  a  taatal  aaf  lf)S,r2;i.i)5C).3()  pesaas  aan  alepaasit  in  7oo,6lS  aeeaaunts; 
anal  that  the  Santia<;aa  Savinjts  Bank,  aapaminj;  with  aane  aafliee  in  the 
aaipital,  has  j;raalually  a*xtenaleal  thraau<;haaut  the  whaale  Braavinee  aaf 
Santia<;aa  until  maw,  laa'siales  the  heaial  aafliee,  it  ina-luah's  6  hranadies 
anal  14  a‘;eneies,  with  a  taatal  aaf  73.1)44, 074. :h)  pesaas  aan  alepaasit  in 
305, 7S5  accounts.  In  aather  waarals.  takin<;  the  taatal  aaf  the  aafliea's, 
alepaasits,  anal  au'eaaunts  aaf  laaath  hanks,  we  final  that  there  are  13S 
aafliea's,  with  funals  aan  alepaasit  ainaauntin^  taa  242.007.0)30.72  pa'saas  in 
maare  than  1.005,403  aa-a-aaimts,  helaanginj.'^  faar  tha'  maast  part  taa  waark- 
men  anal  pa'aaple  aaf  small  means.  'Phis  is  a  very  gaaaaal  shaawin". 
when  aane  eaansialers  the  paapulatiaan  aaf  ('Idle,  its  a'caanaamie  eaanalitiaan, 
its  f;a'aa«;raphie  extensiaan,  anal  the  racial  habits  aaf  its  pa'aaple. 

Baralla'lin<;  the  <;raawth  aaf  the  savin<;s  hank  waark  the  welfare  siale 
aaf  which  will  he  alisamssa'al  later  the  Maart<;a<;a'  Laaan  Bank  has 
j;raawn  appra'ciahly.  Its  aaperatiaans  ha'<;an  in  1S.5G  with  erealit  eer- 
tifieata's  at  S  per  cent  anal  2  per  a-ent  faar  the  sinkinj;  funal,  reala'cmidale 
in  21  years.  Next  were  issueal  the  eertifieata's  at  S  per  ea'iit  anal  1 
paar  cent,  ra'spa'ctively.  anal  suea*a'ssively  thaase  aaf  5  per  a-ent  anal  2  per 
cent,  aaf  5  per  cent  Jinal  1  per  cent  (the  latter  ereateal  in  1011  faar  an 
issue  aaf  25.000,000  frana's,  taken  lay  French  hankers,  anal  runniri'; 
faar  36 1  years),  aaf  7  per  cent  anal  2  per  cent,  aaf  7  per  cent  anal  1  per 
cent,  aaf  0  per  cent  anal  2  per  cent,  aaf  6  per  cent  anal  1  per  cent,  the 
last  issue  bein';  at  S  per  cent  anal  I  per  cent,  authaarizeal  in  1020  lay 
Sr.  Barraas  Baar‘;aanaa  taa  facilitate  in  every  waiy  paassihle  the  aaperatiaans 
4!tT:{0— 23— Mull.  I  -  2 
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of  the  homtwefs  hv  maintuininj;  tlie  interest  rate  of  S  per  eent  for 
the  elient,  redueinji  the  sinkinfj  fund  to  \  per  eent  on  the  eapital 
and  ehar<;in>r  no  eominission.  At  the  pn'sent  time  the  total  issue 
of  these  honds  in  eireulation  is  15.‘i,7:iS,o()0.0()  pes<»s. 

In  keepin*;  with  the  prineiple  of  conservatism  in  statements,  8r. 
Barros  Borjrono’s  aeliievement  may  he  stated  as  follows:  He  has 
promoted  the  issue  of  two  series  of  honds  hi<;hly  a»lvantaf;eous  to 
the  public;  hy  an  issue  in  francs,  pounds  sterlinj;,  and  marks  he 
linked  the  securities  of  the  hank  with  the  foreijjn  markets,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  able,  owinj;  to  the  differences  in  rates  of  exehanfie, 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the  horniwer  who  wanted  to  convert  his 
ohli<;ations.  This  also  aicled  in  stiffeninj;  the  value  of  the  paper 
eurreney  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  h(*en  the  cause  of  lar<;e  invest¬ 
ments  of  European  ami  North  American  eapital.  Lastly,  he  has 
worked  out  a  system  of  small  loans,  estahlishinj;  ofliees  which 
arranjie  promptly  and  without  charfje  loans  for  the  small  borrower 
who  until  then  had  been  prevented  from  makin*;  profitable  use  of  his 
small  holding  or  industry  for  lack  of  funds. 

But  Sr.  Barros  Borfjono’s  most  notable  achievement,  and  one 
when*  his  public  spirit  and  constructive  jjenius  are  at  tlieir  best, 
is  in  tlie  field  of  social  welfare  work  undertaken  by  the  organizations 
under  his  eharjic. 

.V  decade  afjo  it  was  held  that  the  mission  of  hankinj;  institutions 
was  merely  to  accumulate  wealth,  to  multiply  wealtli  without  putting 
it  to  use.  Sr.  Barrios  Borgono  with  c<unmendal)le  independence 
holds  exactly  the  opposite  opinicm.  To  make  the  hanks,  as  a  whole, 
a  useful,  helpful  organization,  t<)  contribute  to  national  and  social 
progress,  to  rescue  the  p(tverty  stricken,  and  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  the  many  philanthropical  institutions,  w«*re  tlie  purjioses  he  had 
in  view  when  he  authorizial  the  use  of  a  consid(*ral>le  part  of  the  hank’s 
profits  arising  from  investments,  or  from  penalty  interi'st  collections, 
in  the  great  social  welfare'  work  of  the  country. 

To  this  end  there  has  been  (‘stahlished  a  building  and  loan  service 
which  enables  even  the  poor(*st  to  acepiin*  a  eomfortahle,  sanitary 
home;  there  has  been  built  a  workingmen’s  settlement  in  the  Iluemul 
district;  there  has  been  organized  a  pure  milk  service  for  children, 
and  day  nursiTies  wliere  hundreds  of  children  an*  cared  for.  More¬ 
over,  to  jiromote  agricultural  development,  the  hank  aecpiired  a  large 
estate  near  Santiago  which,  divided  into  small  holdings  on  which 
were  erected  good  buildings,  is  now  the  farming  colony  of  (Iraneros. 
In  the  same  way  there  have  been  built  for  people  of  moderate  means 
a  large  number  of  homes,  in  groups,  on  the  Avenida  dela  Paz,  on  the 
Avenida  Miguel  ('laro,  and  in  Ovalle. 

Hie  administrative  council  a  Ixuly  constituted  under  a  law 
recommended  by  Sr.  Barros  Borgono  to  the  public  authorities  — 
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fivcnicntly  doimtos  c()nsi(l(‘riil)l<*  sums  of  monoy  for  tlio  support  of 
cluiritiiMi'  societies  and  in  a  juodost  way  oxtonds  its  protoction  to  tlie 
widows  of  former  employees.  All  tins  has  j;iven  the  orfianization 
a  presti<;e  whieh,  haeked  hy  a  reserve  fund  of  •2S,()0(),()0()  pesos,  has 
made  its  name  the  ])ride  of  every  ('hilean. 

And  lastly,  in  aeeordanee  with  the  <;eneral  welfare  plans  formulated 
hy  Sr.  Barros  Bor<;oho,  this  institution  has  eonstrueted  an  entire 
hloek  of  dwelliiifjs  in  a  eentral  loeation  in  vSantiajjo  for  the  housing 
of  its  employees.  The  latter  are  permitted  to  select  the  type  that 
Ix'st  suits  their  individual  needs  and  aspirations,  the  homes  being 
turned  over  to  them  to  he  paid  for  in  small  installments  over  a  long 
period. 

A  department  established  this  year  to  eare  in  vari«tus  ways  for 
the  future  welfare  of  employees  completes  the  plans  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  for  the  benefit  of  their  subordinates.  F<»r  this  purpose  they 
have  established  obligatory  life  insuranee,  with  a  maximum  of  ■)(),()()() 
and  a  minimum  of  5, ()()()  pesos,  the  |)remiums  for  whieh  are  deducted 
from  salaries  in  very  small  amounts,  monthly,  the  hank  eontrihuting 
to  the  fund  in  an  amount  fixed  at  10  |)er  cent  of  all  salaries.  Parallel 
with  the  life  insuranee  service  are  the  emphtyees’  savings  accounts 
and  pension  fund.  The  fiist  is  based  on  a  bonus  deposited  hy  the 
hank  to  the  credit  of  each  employee  on  the  completion  of  o  years  of 
service,  fixed  at  5  per  cent  of  his  annual  salary,  with  additional  bonuses 
at  the  same  rate  dep(»sit(‘d  to  Ids  credit  at  the  end  of  each  additional 
10  years  of  service.  The  ])ension  fund  eemsists  of  5  per  cent  deducted 
from  the  monthly  salary  of  each  employee,  to  whieh  the  hank  eon- 
Irilmtes  an  amount  e<pial  to  21  |)er  cent.  This  department  als(» 
pn»vides  nu'dieal  and  dental  service,  arranges  loans  for  employees, 
pays  hospital  and  clinical  fe(*s,  dishui'ses  the  pension  fund,  arranges 
for  pay  during  sick  leave,  and  provides  a  imalieal  service.  Recently 
the  management  has  o|)en(‘d  in  Quihpie  a  loeati<»n  admirably  suited 
f<»r  treatment  of  dis(*ases  of  the  lungs  a  sanatorium  where  employees 
may  easily  obtain  inexpensive  treatmerit.  Tliis  department  has  also 
e«*nstrueted  a  model  stadium  in  Santiago  and  another  near  Valparaiso, 
fully  e(piip|)ed  for  the  recreation  and  enjoyment  of  all,  from  the  most 
minor  employee  to  his  chief. 

The  foregoing  is  hut  a  brief  sketch  <»f  the  patriotic  work  of  the 
largest  credit  organization  in  ('bile,  and  of  the  philanthropic  and  con¬ 
structive  plans  carried  out  in  a  most  democratic  spirit  hy  a  man  of 
great  heart  and  able  brain,  which  have  made  that  W(»rk  possible. 
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By  Dr.  Kknksto  LoNciOB.vuDi. 

By  Bl*yri{( )LKrM  ivscrvi's  wo  do  not  rofor  to  those  wliioh  have 
1)0011  sot  apart  in  Bolivia  and  Ar<;ontina  hy  virtno  of  special 
laws,  hut  those  well-known  oil-l)oarin<;  ro<;ions  which,  although 
tlu'y  are  now  hoinj;  widely  developed,  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  such  prominent  companies  as  the  Standard  Oil,  amon<r 
others,  and  which,  as  a  result  of  the  work  now  under  way.  will 
doubtless  h(*  opiuied  to  the  consumers’  markets  in  the  near  future. 

Because  of  the  intimate  connection  which  must  necessarily  exist 
hetw(*(“n  the  develo|)ment  of  these  re<;ions  and  the  State  railroads 
of  Argentina,  we  shall  discuss  in  this  article  the  conditions  ohtainim; 
in  that  extensive  suh-Andine  region  which,  extendin';  from  Salta 
and  dujuy  to  Santa  ('ru/.  <h‘  la  Sierra,  iind  even  farther,  have  heen 
the  object  of  j;eolo^ical  research  and  study  durinj;  the  past  lo  years, 
and  tlie  ri'sults  of  which  are  very  favorable  toward  development 
sucli  as  we  have  in  mind. 

Some  of  tliesi*  conditions  are.  of  course,  directly  due  to  the  j;(‘oj;- 
raphy  and  to|)o<;r!iphy  of  this  re<;ion  and  to  its  natural  resources, 
while  others.  j;eoloj;ical  and  j;eo-cliemical  in  character,  not  only 
<;auj;e  its  |)romise  as  a  petroleum-hearinj;  /-one.  hut  make  it  possihh* 
to  appraise  more  or  less  aj)pro.ximately  its  yield  as  such. 

In  the  followinj;  paraj;ra|)hs  we  shall  consider  the  most  important 
j)hiises  of  the  various  conditions  mentioned  with  particular  reference 
to  the  (^uemado  re;;ioti,  in  which  a  numher  of  contracts  are  now 
under  W!iy  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Railroad  Administration. 
-Vmonj;  them  is  iticluded  the  drilling  of  a  well  with  a  view  to  ascer¬ 
taining  th(‘  |)(‘troleum  wealth  of  this  rej'ion  and  thus  determining  the 
advisability  of  <levelopinj;  it  on  a  larf;e  scale,  with  the  immediate 
ohj(>ct  of  sup[)lyin};  the  State  locomotives  with  comhustihle  oil. 

(iKNKUAI.  ASfKCT  OK  TIIK  yfKMADO  SKCTIOX. 

This  re};ion  is  larj;ely  made  up  of  hills  and  mountains  <lensely 
cov(‘re(l  with  a  luxuriatit  vej;etation  which  makes  it  particularly 

'  From  UUl  y  FomnJu,  IDii'rios  Airi*<;,  May. 
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t  attractive.  Majiiiificent  and  almost  impciietraMc  forests  »)f  a  sul>- 

I  tropical  character  extend  from  tlie  (Ireat  (’haco  to  tlie  very  summits 

of  tlie  mountains,  tlie  only  hreaks  Ixunj;  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 

^  where  cultivated  pastures  and  (ields  alternati*  with  small  forests  of 

.  palm. 


Principa/  Andes 
range 


^livian  plateau 
^^SPampa  system 


I  "1  Sub-Andean  system 
I  ..  1  (subpositi've  element') 

kvv^  Chaco 

SvNVvH  (negative  element) 

BraTlHan  territory 
UHttHUU!  (positive  element) 


( 'tiurttvy  of  Ht*\  y  f om*  rtfo.  HtieiM»s  .Xiri'M. 


tiKoI.OOlCAl,  MAI*  OK  TIIK  rKTUol.KI  M-HKAI{1N<;  LANDS  IN  XoUTIIWK.STKUN 
AIDiKNTINA  AND  KASTKUN  BOLIVIA. 


'rravelers  who  are  familiar  with  certain  Alpine  regions  find  much 
similarity  with  this  re<;ion.  especially  durinj;  the  summer  when  the 
valh'vs  are  traversed  hy  larjti*  stri'iims,  interrupli'd  here  and  then* 
hy  picturesipie  \vat(*rfalls. 
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XATCKAl-  KKSOI  HCKS  OF  THK  gl'KMAIM>. 

{’(•nstruction  tiinlxT  is  found  in  larjn*  (|Ujmtiti(*s,  of  various  };radcs 
and  very  ‘jttod  (|uality.  Ainonj:  the  many  vaii(‘ti(*s  may  la*  imui- 
tioiu'd  palo  idanco,  ])al«>  horraclio,  |)alo  sant«»  (tna*  of  lifo),  palo 
amarillo,  (pi(‘l)ra(‘ho  Wlanco  and  Colorado,  lapacho,  cspinillo,  al^arroho 
(carol)  tree),  palo  metaco,  and  palimu'as  d(‘  caranday. 

In  this  rejiion,  sujrar  cane,  harlcy,  corn,  peanuts,  fruit,  vt'j'ctahlcs, 
and  j'arden  plants  arc  very  successfully  cultivati'd. 

(’attic  arc  raised  at  a  relatively  low  cost  in  the  uplands  ami  moun¬ 
tain  valleys,  llesh  meat  <M-<'upyinf;  a  prominc'iit  plae»‘  in  tlu'  im>nu 
of  the  iidiahitants  of  this  rejiion.  ('attic  are  also  exported  to  ('hih* 
in  larjre  numbers. 

This  is  a  well-watenal  rejiion,  the  wat(*r  from  the  riveu’s  and  creeks 
which  abound  hein*'  utili/.cal  for  «lomestie  purpose's.  Most  e)f  these 
streams  are  torre'iitial  in  character,  the  volume  of  water  varvinf; 
jrreatly  with  the  season.  ('(*rtain  streams,  such  as  that  which 
descends  from  the  A<fuaraj;ue  Mountains,  carry  water  in  the  dry  season 
(wint('r)  only  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  the  territory  Ix'yonel, 
toward  the  ('haco,  hein^  then  ahsolute'ly  dry.  But  what  is  more 
important  is  the*  fact  that  the  principal  ravim*s,  to  which  the  s)‘arch 
for  jM'troh'urn  will  he  limitc'd,  ar<'  su|>plied  with  wati'r  in  su(lici<‘nt 
(piantity  «lurin<;  almost  the  entire  year  thus  providin';  for  tlu*  needs 
of  (‘X|)loration  work,  troops,  camp,  and  other  lU'i'tls. 

X(‘ither  does  this  s(*ction  lack  fiu'l  mati'iial.  Wood,  Jis  has  hec'ii 
stiitcti,  abounds,  it  Ix'in^  about  tiu'  only  kind  of  fuel  us(‘d  h(>r(‘,  not 
only  because  of  its  low  price,  hut  because  of  thi*  hi<;h  heaitinj;  power 
of  SOUK'  of  th(‘  timix'r,  notadily  (pK'hracho,  both  hlanco  ami  Colorado, 
the  carol)  tn'c,  and  others  which  ad)ound.  Ni'vertheless,  since  the 
us(^  of  wood  ais  comhustihle  has  its  weak  points,  it  is  hoped  to  replace 
it  with  |)etrolcum. 

CI.IMATK  AND  IIKAI.TII. 

'Die  climate;  of  the  (jucuiiado  is  <‘X«'cllent  from  Mar«-h  to  .Novend)er, 
hut  hot  and  rainy  during  the  remaining  months.  During  tlii'  rainy 
season  the;  lowe'i*  ami  marshy  sectiotis  swarm  with  insects  of  adl  kimis, 
the*  most  elra'ach'd  of  which  are'  the  ano|)h<‘h‘s  mos)|uito(‘s.  I  luh'r 
tlx'se  «'ircumstaine-<*s  it  is  not  surjarisin;;  to  find  thait  niaahariai  of  ai  par- 
lie-ularly  stubborn  sort  is  cmicmic  in  this  rc};ion.  However,  this 
uruh'sirahlc  feature  will  he  elimiiiala'd  ais  soon  ais  the  soil  is  ah'velopa'd 
and  all  ant  iiiiailarial  cam|)ai^n  is  wa^i'd  a;;aiinst  I  hi'  aiiophi'h's  mos- 
(piitoes,  t  liiis  maikin;;  this  region  heaall  hfiilly  hadiitaihle  aill  tha*  ya'air 
round.  In  such  a  c)impaii<;n  pa'Iroh'um  would  nailuradly  prova;  ai 
htroii};  ally,  cither  as  a  diree'l  ai;;cn(  for  spraiyin;;  the  mairshes  or 
Llirou<;h  the  I'conomic  and  indiislriail  activity  whi«‘h  its  da'vclopim'nl 
would  inevitably  hriii};  about. 
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and  lessor  lioijrhts  of  this  entire  rejrion  are  hut  the  winjjs  and  axes  of 
so  many  antielinals,  the  dominant  direction  of  which  is  mtrth  to 
north-nortlu*ast. 

Some  of  these  antielinals  are  somewhat  complex  in  <‘haracter,  due 
to  the  presence  of  faults  and  overlap|)in<;.  while  others,  on  the 
contrary,  are  extremely  simple,  sh«»winji  well-defined  dome  structures. 
Amonj;  the  latter  is  to  he  hmnd  the  anticlinal  of  the  Quemado  re<;ion. 
in  the  axis  of  which  the  drill  of  the  State  Railway  Department  has 
been  hard  at  work  a  fact  whi<'h  in  itself  is  of  sullicient  im|)ortance 
to  call  f«»r  some  characteristic  data. 

The  anticlinal  in  (piestion  was  discovered  hy  ('amphell  Hunter 
about  12  years  a<;o,  when  this  eminent  expert  was  conductin};  explor¬ 
in';  operations  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Holder  Brothers  and  (Vunpany 
in  certain  petndeum-hi'arinj;  lamls  near  Aihal,  which  is  locateil 
about  20  kiloim'ters  west-northwest  of  Quemado  Station.  Suh.se- 
(piently  Bonarelli  also  made  a  d(*tail(‘d  study  throu'rhout  the  lenf'th 
and  hnuidth  of  this  anticlinal  and  advised  the  State  Railway  Depart¬ 
ment  to  hon*  in  the  exact  spot  in  which  drilling  is  now  heinj;  carrieil 
on  that  is.  in  the  vicinity  of  Puertt)  Moralit«>,  which  is  halfway 
l.">  kilometers  between  the  stati<»ns  <»f  El  Quemado  and  San  Pedro 
tie  Jujuy.  It  is  precisely  here  wlnue  it  is  expectt'd  that  petroleum 
will  he  found,  in  commercial  (piantity,  since  the  depth  t»f  the  suh- 
Andine  Tertiary  strata  is  relatively  small.  In  spite  of  this  favorable 
condition  it  should  la*  noted  that  evt*rv  preparation  has  been  made  to 
drill  to  ffreat  depth,  if  necessary. 

Bonarelli 's  conclusions  with  re<;ard  to  minin';  prospects  in  various 
sections  of  this  re};i(*n  wen*  excee«lin};ly  favorable,  (1)  because  of  the 
structural  conditions  of  the  land,  mainly  in  the  form  of  antielinals 
free  fr«tm  faults,  due  to  a  ‘;entl(*  htldinf;  action;  (2)  because  of  the 
«*xistenc(“  of  nunu'rous  and  extensive  indications  of  petr'deum  (more 
than  70)  »lisc«»vered,  to  date;  and  (li)  because  of  the  physical  ami 
chemical  (|ualiti(*s  of  tin*  petroleum  spriofts  and  seeps  which,  in  spite 
of  local  variations,  possess  markt'd  »;enetic  aflinities.  With  ref;ard 
to  the*  first  «»f  thes<‘  three*  conclusions,  it  has  h(*(*n  (d)serv(*d  recently 
that  the*  structural  formation  is  not  (piite*  so  simple*  as  at  first  suppetseel. 
Ne*ve*rthe*le*ss  it  will  he*  inte*re*stin«;  tei  pretspe*e*tive*  expleerers  te>  mete 
that  the*re*  are*  se*e*tiems  in  this  re*';ie»n  e»f  uneletuhteel  strue*tural  sim- 
plie*ity.  anel  to  re*e*e»rel  that  in  many  e»the*r  e*enintrie*s  expletriii';  e>pe*ra- 
tiems  have*  he*e*n  sue*e*e*ssfully  unele*rtake*n  in  re*';ietns  mue*h  le*ss  favetrahle* 
than  thetse*  in  e|ue*stion. 

lele*ntie-al  e*eine-lusie»ns,  heelh  ';e*e*le»f;ie-  anel  e*e'eme>mie‘,  have  he*e*n 
re*ae*he*el  from  the*  »;e*e)le»f;ie*al  surve*ys,  eef  a  ineere*  j;e*ne*ral  e*harau*le*r 
unele*rtake*n  from  time*  te>  time,  as  te>  the*  pre>spe*e-ts  e>f  finelin^  pe*tre)le*um 
in  e‘e)mme*re-ial  epiantity  in  the*  std>-Aneline‘se*e*tie>ne)f  whie*h  the*Que*maele> 
zetne*  is  a  part. 
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It  is  tlu'ivfon'  rojisonahly  vliMir  that  at  least  a  portion  of  tlu*  terri- 
torv  in  (piestion  will  produce  petroleum,  and  that  the  yield  of  this 
fraction  will  he  sudieiently  remunerative  to  warrant  full  <levelopment. 
Moreover,  the  amount  of  remainin<;  territory  which  may  reasonably 
he  expected  to  j)r<>ve  productive  can  now  he  approximately  estimated 
and  this  amount  is  helievetl  to  he  not  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  extension. 

The  extent  of  the  upward  thrust  and  foldinj;  process  throu»;hout 
the  Tertiary  strata  of  this  zone  may  he  placed,  appn*ximately.  at 
700  kilometers.  Of  this  amount  (iOO  kilometers  may  prove  non- 
pnaluetive  of  oil,  partly  heeause  the  uplifted  layers  are  in>t  anti¬ 
clinal,  heeause  some  of  the  antielinals  are  either  broken  or  too  much 
compressed,  heeause  the  oil  itself  tends  to  move  from  the  h»wer 
sections  toward  the  domes,  or.  finally,  heeause  some  of  the  fohls 
are  so  low  that  the  oil  beds  are  at  too  ijreat  a  depth  t(»  he  reached 
by  the  ilrill  of  the  prospector. 

The  average  width  of  the  oil  deposits  probably  does  not  exceed  1 
t«t  2  kilometers  on  the  slopes  of  the  antielinals.  these  slopes  heinj; 
generally  very  steep.  Because  of  this  fact  the  depth  of  the  oil- 
heariu};  strata  beyond  a  short  distance  from  the  axis  is  too  »;reat  to 
he  profitably  worked.  The  drillin>i.  therefore,  should  he  located 
in  the  axis  of  the  anticlinal,  as  has  been  done  in  the  drillinjj  under 
way  in  Quemad(».  Furthermore,  this  steep  inclination  *)f  the  folds 
jiieatly  favors  the  aecumulatiim  of  oil  in  the  axis  in  the  ease  of  the 
heavier  <;rades. 

Shaw,  of  the  (leolooieal  Survey,  to  whom  is  due.  in  part,  the  fore- 
j^oinj;  statements,  and  who  made  a  detailed  study  of  this  rejiion  on 
l)ehalf  (tf  the  Bolivia-Arjicntine  Kxploration  ('ompanv.  has  calculated 
that  the  field  exph»red  by  this  e(*mpany  will  produce  from  oO.OOO.OOO 
to  2()().()(M).()()()  l)arrels  of  petroleum,  this  calculation  heinj;  based 
upon  the  structure,  porosity  and  jirade  of  sand,  surface  indications, 
and  other  details  already  verified. 

yi’Al.lTY  OK  I’KTROI.KL’M  KOrXD. 

Frtun  the  numerous  invest ijjat ions  and  analyses  made  by  the 
writer,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  suh-.Vmline  rcfiitm  at  least  two  jirades 
of  petroleum  will  he  found:  One  clear  and  free-flowinj;.  rich  in  the 
volatile  essences  and  illuminating  oils,  as  also  in  those  darker  and 
•  lenser  asphalt  oils  used  as  fuel.  It  should  he  noted  that  both  types 
are  almost  entirely  free  from  sulphur. 

To  the  first  class  helonj;  the  oils  produced  in  Salta  and  in  Bolivia, 
of  which  a  typical  well  is  that  at  Mandiyuti.  near  ('uevo.  Bolivia. 
Here  the  oil.  which  is  obtained  from  a  horinj;  lod  meters  deep  made 
by  Thom|)son  jk  Hunter  of  Lond«)n  for  the  Far(|uhar  Symlieate. 
has  the  followin';  eharaeteristies: 
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density  at  15°  (' .  0.  s:{:{. 

1  tistillatioii  hfiiins  at .  70°  ('. 

V()latil«‘  «*.s.s«»nc»*s  prcKltict'd  up  t<»  l•50°  (' .  IS  per  cent. 

Kerosenes  prcHliietHl  up  to  ;MK)°  (' .  10  per  rent. 

Ii(>si(lual  oils  above  :$(K)°  (' .  12  per  cent. 

Itireet  heaiiu'r  eai)a<  ily .  lO.OiiO  ealories. 

Asphalt .  None. 

Sulphur .  0.120  per  eeiil. 

I'arallin .  7.15  per  e<Mil . 


This  typo  of  pt'troloum  is  fttiind  also  in  Ar>;onlina ;  that,  for 
instance,  frttin  Dcsccho  Chico,  in  the  l)»“partnicnt  of  Oran  wliich,  in 
spite  of  heinj;  (thtaineil  from  surface  seepaj;e  timl  percolations, 
which  necessarily  alter  the  (tri*:inal  character,  shows  the  followinji 


eharaeteristies: 

heiisity  at  15°  (' . 0.SI7. 

Distils  from .  S5°('. 

Volaiitile  e.ssiuiees  prtKluet'd  up  to  150°  (' .  7.5  per  eeiil. 

Kerosene  up  to  IKH(°  (’ .  CiO  per  eeiil. 

Residual  oils  above  1100°  <’ .  22.5  per  eeiil. 


The  second  type  of  oil  ahonnds  in  the  Province  of  .Injuy,  those  of 
(iarrapatal  aiul  La}j;una  heinj;  asphaltic  and  almost  hlaek,  with  a 
lesser  content  of  volatile  essenet's.  There  are  in  this  Province  true 
asphaltic  indications,  also. 

By  a  careful  comparison  of  the  chemical  data  with  the  >;eolojrical 
it  has  been  possible  to  establish  that  the  clearer  and  less  dense 
petndeums  originate  in  the  earlier  strata  (Di'vonian)  composed  of 
schists,  slates,  and  micas;  while  the  darker  and  tlenscr  oils  are 
obtained  from  tbe  later  limestones,  dolomite  and  marly  strata,  such 
as  those  it  is  e.xpected  will  be  found  in  the  drillings  in  the  Quemado 
field. 

This  is  a  circumstance  which  can  not  fail  to  react  favorably  upon 
tbe  interests  of  the  State  Railways,  which  very  possibly  from  tbe 
outset,  in  the  event  of  successful  drilling,  may  be  able  to  count  ujion 
a  combustible  oil  whicb  will  need  little  or  no  relining  at  most  the 
e.xtraction  of  the  most  volatik'  constituents  by  sim|)le  distillation 
or  “topping.”  This,  in  addition  to  raising  the  Hash  point  of  the 
fuel  oil,  thus  lessening  the  danger  of  e.\|)losion,  will  make  possible 
the  obtaining  of  a  supply  of  napbtba  and  kerosene,  so  ni'cessary  in 
railway  service. 

ACTIVITY  OK  TIIK  STATK  KAILWAYS. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  natural  conditions  and  resources  of  the  zone 
in  <|Uestion,  it  has  been  possible  to  outline  in  a  general  way,  upon  tbe 
basis  of  tbe  work  already  effected  and  tbe  technical  and  economic; 
reports,  a  general  plan  of  exploitation,  in  which  is  included  as  a 
factor  the  distance  between  tbe  fields  of  produedion  and  the  centers 
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of  coiisuinptioiL  Tliis  plan  presupposes  tlie  eonstruetion  of  a  rail¬ 
way  from  Formosa  to  ('liaeo  Siih-Amlino,  with  an  extension  line  to 
Santa  ('rn/.  de  la  Sierra  passinj;  throujili  Yaeuiha.  The  eonstruetion 
of  this  line  is  now  under  eonsideration  hv  the  Department  of 
State  Uailways.  and  it  is  obvious  to  all  that  it  should  he  earried 
throujih  in  that  cooperative  spirit  which  will  jilace  the  development 
of  petroleum  in  this  rejjion  as  the  first  and  foremost  consideration. 

.V  |)art  of  this  railway  is  already  constructed  and  a  lenjjth  of  300 
kilmneters  already  in  tradii'  use.  Althoui;!)  accordin';  to  plan  this 
section  will  have  Fmharcacidn  as  its  terminal,  there  can  he  no  douht 
whatever  that  the  plan  of  the  last  section  will  he  so  modified  or 
supplemented  as  to  permit  of  its  reachinj;  those  points  in  the  jirov- 
ince  of  Salta  where  the  most  successful  explorations  for  oil  are  heinj; 
conducted,  particularly  as  such  modification  would  practically  not 
increase  the  total  len<;th  of  the  road  projected. 

'Pile  followinj;  pertinent  extracts  are  taken  from  recent  oflicial  ilata 
relative  to  the  construction  of  “Section  Formosa  Kilometer  203”: 

The  Formosa  section  of  the  railway  now  under  way  has  proved  the 
most  <liflicult  of  the  entire  project,  due  to  the  numher  of  hrid‘;es  and 
culverts  reipiired  to  span  the  numerous  streams  and  the  heavy 
amount  of  fillin';  reipiired  in  the  extensive  tracts  of  marshy  and 
inundated  j;round.  this  work  alone  having;  cost  the  (lovernment 
10, ()()(), (UK)  pesos.  The  crossiii};  of  the  Pirane  CVeek  (l.jO  kilometers) 
alone  re|)resents  a  very  heavy  oiithiy,  due  to  the  initial  need  of  costly 
surveys  hy  scientific  experts.  Impartial  travelers  have  compared 
this  section  with  parts  of  the  Trans-Siberian  route  because  of  the 
similarity  of  coidimiration  and  the  technical  methods  and  kind  of 
work  and  material  necessarily  employed.  On  masonry  and  <;radinf; 
operations,  alone,  more  than  two  years  were  spent. 

The  location  of  this  railroad  traversin';,  as  it  does,  a  remote  and 
almost  unpopulated  territory,  where  durin*;  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  life  is  almost  impossible  for  the  unacclimated,  probably  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  this  important  undertakin';  is  so  little  known  to  the 
rest  of  Ar»;entina.  But  of  this  re‘;ion  it  can  nevertheless  he  said 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  picturesipie  and  important  of  the  Republic, 
Throu<;hout  its  entire  len«;th  this  railroad,  which  is  narrow  ‘;au<;e, 
passes  throu»;h  pampas  covered  with  ‘;reen  pastures,  interrupted 
from  time  to  time  by  the  dense,  umbra‘;eous  wall  of  the  tropical  forest. 

The  construction  of  the  Embarcacidn-Yacuiba  section  is  at  the 
peak  of  activity,  the  rails  havin';  been  laid  for  a  distance  of  lo  kilo¬ 
meters  and  advance  clearin‘;s  and  levelin‘;s  completed  for  a  distance 
of  40  more  kilometers,  so  that  the  extension  from  Yacuiba  to  Santa 
('ruz  de  la  Sierra  may  be  confidently  expected  before  lon<;.  Indeed, 
we  understand  that  the  bases  for  this  extension  have  already  been 
laid  down  by  the  Ar‘;entine  and  Bolivian  Governments. 
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In  view  of  tlu*  many  |)rol)l(*nis  to  which  this  nuul  is  the  solution, 
tlic  Arjicntiiu*  (lovcrnincnt  is  keenly  interested  in  the  ciunpletion  of 
this  milroiul  with  the  least  possible  <lelay,  and  also  because  this 
railn>ad  is  the  only  method  which  will  enable  Arjjentina  to  (*htain 
the  afiricultural  products  (coffee,  chocolate.  su<;ar,  corn,  cotton,  etc.), 
forest  products  (luinher.  rubber  and  other  };u ms),  cattle  and  related 
products,  and  mineral  products  from  eastern  Bolivia  and,  in  turn, 
export  the  products  of  northwest  Ar{;entina. 

There  is  no  reason,  morectver,  to  doubt  that  the  (lovernment  of 
Bolivia  would  favor  this  undertaking  to  the  complete  extent  of  its 
ability,  in  view  of  the  advantajjes  which  a  roatl  such  as  this  offers 
that  country. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  petndeum  exploitation  which  is  the 
most  important  to  Arjientina  this  railroad  is  absolutely  indis- 
|)ensahle  in  order  to  facilitate  transportation,  to  reduce  the  freijjht 
costs  of  labor  materials  re(|uired  for  the  development  <»f  the  petro¬ 
leum  fields,  and  as  the  forerunner  »)f  the  parallel  pipe-lines  which, 
throujihout  its  entire  leiifjth.  will  carry  the  crude  oil  from  the  wells  to 
Formosa,  or  other  convenient  port. 

F'orm(>sa  is  a  p(»rt  which  by  reason  of  its  fav(trahle  topitjjraphy 
mifiht  well  become  a  center  fetr  the  distribution  of  suh-Andine  petro¬ 
leum.  .Situated  upon  the  Barafjuay  Kiver,  which  from  the  estuary 
northward  has  suflicient  <lepth  the  year  round  to  permit  the  passajje 
of  ships  of  medium  tonnajje-  river-boats  with  flat  bottoms-  Formosa 
would  seem  destined  from  the  very  nature  of  thin<;s  to  he  the  principal 
outlet  for  products  j;oinj;  to  Brazil,  Paraj'uay,  rruj;uay,  and 
ultracontinental  lands. 

From  the  forejjoiii};  it  is  clear  how  important  a  role  will  he  played 
by  the  State  railways  in  the  development  of  the  petroleum-hearinj; 
lands  in  northwestern  Argentina  and  eastern  Bolivia,  and  how  great 
a  responsibility  it  entails. 


IX  TllK  (|Uost  of  that  \vorl(l-souj;lit  Iluid  pot roloum  probably 
S;b), ()()(), ()()()  is  spoilt  yoarly  in  tbo  I'nitod  Statos  in  drillinji  opora- 
tions  wliioli  rosnlt  only  in  dry  bolos  in  tbo  jjround,  statos  tbo 
Bnroan  of  Minos,  wbiob  lias  just  oomplotod  a  j^onoral  study  of 
niotbods  of  prospootiii};  for  oil  and  gas.  In  a  poriod  of  two  yoars 
■),S14  dry  bolos  woro  drillod  in  this  country  at  an  average  cost  of  at 
least  SI (),()()()  per  bole,  (’alifornia  and  Xow  York  show  tbo  lowest 
poroontago  of  dry  bolos  of  all  tbo  oil-produoing  Statos.  Texas  shows 
tbo  bigbost  poroontago  of  dry  bolos,  undoubtedly  booauso  of  wildcat 
drilling.  Oil  and  gas  have  boon  found  in  at  least  23  Statos  and  Alaska. 

Tbo  oomnioroial  dovolopniont  of  potrolouni  and  natural-gas  (iolds 
lias  roaobod  its  present  status  within  (iO  years,  and  it  is  still  oonsidorod 
by  some  operators  to  bo  “  100  per  oont  wildoatting”  doolaros  tbo 
Bureau.  A  tondonoy  to  drill  for  gusbor  production,  tbo  production 
that  yields  big  returns  in  spite  of  any  moobanioal  dofoots  in  drilling 
niotbods,  lias  frofiuontly  caused  drillers  to  pass  by  oil-boaring  strata 
of  oomparativoly  small  yield  and  actually  to  overlook  rich  oil  zones 
in  proved  fields;  in  addition,  whole  fields  have  boon  ruined  by  water. 
Iiooauso  dovolopniont  niotbods  woro  never  carried  beyond  a  bolo-in- 
tbo-grouiid  stage. 

I’nfortunatoly,  tbo  pi'trolouni  industry  lias  no  iiiino  (lumps  or 
tailing  piles,  as  at  metal  mines,  to  yield  fortunes  tbrougb  lati'r  and 
better  metbods  of  treatment.  The  wast(‘d  oil  and  gas  are  gone,  as 
are  the  time,  niomw,  and  effort  wasted  in  ill-advis(>d  or  bapbazard 
drilling.  Probably  as  production  costs  inerease  b'ss  oil  will  be 
wast(*d,  but  the  need  to  develop  and  produce  from  sands  of  low 
yield  will  bi'eome  more  urgent  with  the  inerease  in  eonsunijition  of 
oil  and  the  deeivase  in  supply. 

Oil  and  gas  are  usually  found  in  st'diiiKMitarv  rooks,  limestone, 
sandstone,  or  shale,  wbiob  differ  greatly  in  mineralogie  eomposition. 
As  a  iTservoir  rook,  limestone  usually  bolds  the  oil  in  crevices  (tr 
small  eaviti(*s  (»r  in  porous  sandy  parts.  Many  oil  nu‘n  believe  that 
production  from  linu'stone  reservoirs  deelim*s  rapidly. 

Sandstone  is  the  most  common  reservoir  for  oil  and  gas  in  the 
State's  (tf  New  York,  ()bi<*.  IVnnsylvania.  and  West  Virginia,  and  is 
(Munmon  in  many  (»tber  States.  The  productive  sandsteme  strata 
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have  l)eeii  ‘riven  distinctive  names,  many  of  which  are  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  over  areas  of  thousands  of  sijiiare  miles.  Oil  fields  in  Louisiana. 
'J'exas,  and  ('alifornia  furnish  e.xamples  of  sand  reservoirs. 

lndieat<trs  are  those  rocks  or  minerals  that  may  he  «tr  are  c(»nsidered 
indicators  or  sijrns  of  oil  or  jras.  They  may  oiitcroj)  (U‘  he  found  in 
drill  holes  at  considerable  depth.  Indicatois  include  asphaltum, 
some  jrases,  *)zokerite,  sulphur,  salt.  coal,  and  waters  havinir  a 
certain  mineral  content. 

The  most  common  erases  that  arise  from  the  earth  in  jras  blows  and 
spriiifTs  and  which  may  he  deemed,  correctly  or  not.  as  sijjns  of  (»il  or 
other  hydrocarbons,  are  petroleum  {jas.  marsh  j^as.  hydro<;en  sulphide 
{jas,  carbonic  acid  jjas.  and  air.  Petroleum  {jas,  the  natural  gas  of 
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commerce,  is,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  considers,  the  only  reliable  in¬ 
dicator  of  the  group.  A  seepage  of  natural  gas  may  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  a  gas  field  or  a  |)ool  of  oil  and  gas.  (las  blows  are  not 
as  easily  seen  as  oil  seepages  and  are,  tlierefore,  often  overlooked  in 
the  search  for  surface  signs.  A  definite  showing  of  natural  gas  in  a 
drilling  well  encourag<*s  further  |)rosp<‘cting,  hut  small  tools  have 
been  blown  out  of  a  hole  by  marsh  gas,  which  is  not  a  sign  of  the 
pro.ximity  of  oil. 

In  prospecting  for  oil.  the  theory  that  gas  conies  from  oil  is  not 
reliable  without  corroborating  evidence.  Fields  yielding  no  oil  pro¬ 
duce  gas  in  large  vohinn*.  The  Monroe*  gas  fiehl  of  Louisiana,  the 
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larficst  j;as  (iold  in  tlu*  riiitod  States,  has  j)r(Hlu(*e(l  no  oil,  althoii*;!! 
the  frascdiin*  eontiMit  of  the  oas  is  100  oalhuis  to  a  million  enhie  feet. 
In  otlu'i'  fields  >ias  is  found  in  a  reserv«»ir  separate  from  the  (»il. 
Freiiuently,  as  in  parts  of  the  Midway  field,  ('alifornia,  the  <ias  oecurs 
at  different  strati<!;ra|)hie  depths  (tver  a  oiven  area,  and  efforts  to 
correlate  these  <;as  sands  in  well  cross  sections  are  fruitless.  Ajjain, 
a  samI  may  yield  oil  and  <;as  in  <me  part  of  a  field  and  jiive  j;as  only 
in  another  part.  However,  a  jjas  well  may  lead  to  further  prospecting 
and  the  devehtpment  of  producing  oil  wells. 

Maish  gas  is  not  associated  with  |)etrolifen)Us  deposits,  hut  is 
found  most  often  in  areas  where  masses  of  vegetation  have  been 
buried  under  sediments,  in  streams,  lakes,  or  marshes,  and  have 
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decayed  with  air  excluded.  It  burns  as  frt'ely  as  natural  gas.  As 
marsh  gas  has  no  relation  tt»  accumulations  of  oil,  it  does  not  indicate 
the  existence  of  petroleum  at  etpial  or  greater  depths. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  gas  is  a  colorless  gas  with  characteristic  odor, 
very  poisonous,  1  ])art  in  200  being  fatal  tt)  mammals.  This  gas  is 
commonly,  if  not  univtusally,  present  where  oil  is  associated  with 
salt  domes.  The  gas  in  the  oil  rock  of  the  Spindle  Top  field,  Texas, 
is  poisonous.  Knormous  flows  of  this  gas  have  come  from  many 
salt-dome  wells.  A  flow  of  (i, 000, 000  cubic  feet  daily  came  from 
seven  wells  in  the  Bryan  Heights  dome.  Texas. 

('arhonic-acid  gas.  sometimes  called  damp  or  choke  damp,  is 
heavi(*r  than  air.  It  escajies  from  the  ground  in  many  places,  bubbles 
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up  in  snnu*  ininonil  sprinjis.  and  may  show  as  hul)hh*s  in  tin*  rotary 
ditch  or  the  hailed  Iluid.  It  will  not  hum  nor  su|)|)ort  eomhustion, 
and  will  put  out  a  candle  Ihunc  in  a  eoidincd  space.  It  is  in  m*  way 
related  to  the  occurrence  of  liydrocarhons. 

Bubbles  of  air  risinj;  to  the  surface  of  a  sprinj;  or  petnd  are  some¬ 
times  thoufjht  to  h{‘  natural  »ias.  All  {iround  water  contains  air  which 
may  escape  as  bubbles  in  consecpience  of  hijiher  temperature  or  lower 
pressun'. 

The  so-called  parailin.  or  sour  tlirt.  of  the  (lulf  coast  country  is  a 
yellow,  waxy  substance  resembling  parailin  or  hec'swax.  It  is  popu¬ 
larly  deemed  an  unfailing  indication  of  the  proximity  of  an  oil  and 
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>;as  reserv(*ir  and  is  supposed  to  he  the  result  of  natural  "as  emanations. 

The  presence  of  ammonia  in  a  formation  penetrated  by  the  drill 
may,  in  a  way,  he  an  indicator  of  the  presence  of  oil  or  "as. 

In  a  drillin"  well  petroleum  may  he  found  in  any  (piantity.  from 
a  whirlin"  iridescent  film  on  the  water  in  the  ditch  to  a  sudden  and 
perhaps  unexpt'cted  "usher  flow,  hut  all  showin"s  of  oil  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  si"ns  of  oil.  (Irease  from  tool  joints  can  easily  he  mistaken 
for  a  si"n  of  oil,  and  holes  in  the  "round  have  been  “salteil”  with  oil. 
Failure  to  find  oil  is  not  conclusive  pr(*of  of  its  nonexistence  unh'ss 
the  presumably  favorable  reservoir  has  been  thor«»U"ldy  tested. 
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Strata  containin';  asphaltiiin  or  tar  arc  found  in  the  higher  levels 
of  many  wells  during  drilling  and  may  he  a  sign  of  oil  and  gas  at 
greater  dej)th. 

The  areal  intimacy  hetween  known  coal  deposits  and  oil  and  gas 
pools  in  the  United  States,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  declares,  may  he 
superficially  explained  as  a  coincidence  of  geologic  segregation.  Coal 
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Wasif'd  oil  and  gas  an*  gone,  as.  also.  lime,  money,  and  cfff.rt. 

can  occur  together  with  oil  or  gas,  especially  the  latter,  only  under 
certain  limited  conditions  in  sedimentary  rocks. 

Nowhere  can  the  development  of  salt  in  a  drilling  well  he  consid¬ 
ered  as  an  indicator  of  the  existence  of  petroleum,  except  in  the 
salines  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  where  salt  domes  or  plugs  form  the 
40730— 23— Bull.  1 - 3 
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cores  about  which  oil  has  accumulated.  Salt  is  an  indicator  of  a 
favorable  stnictural  condition,  hut  not  a  si<;n  of  oil. 

Petroleum  is  randy  free  from  sulphur,  hut  the  (piantity  present  is 
usually  very  small.  Sulphur  is  abundant  in  the  saline-dome  areas 
of  Louisiana  and  Texas  and  may  he  considered  to  he  an  indirect 
indicator  of  oil  and  };as. 

In  popular  opinion,  the  presence  of  fossil  sea  shells  in  rocks  is  a  si{;n 
of  oil  or  fjas,  probably  because  engineers  and  };eolo{;ists  when  examin- 
iiifr  lands  for  oil  nearly  always  inquire  of  the  residents  if  they  know  of 
any  fossil-shell  outcrops.  Except  that  they  indicate  the  presence  of 
sedimentary  strata,  which  is  necessary  for  oil  accumulation,  fossils 
are  not  an  indicator. 

In  prospect  ill"  for  oil  and  "as.  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
watere  found  in  drilliii"  may  furnish  important  clues  to  the  proximity 
of  oil  and  "as. 

Approximately  100, ()()()  of  the  109,000  oil  wells  completed  in  the 
I'nited  States  duriii"  1914-191H  were  drilled  by  the  cable-tool  system, 
in  which  formations  are  broken  and  the  hole  is  maile  by  the  poundiii" 
of  a  heavy  hit.  The  three  deepest  wells  in  the  United  States,  two  of 
these  the  deepest  in  the  world,  were  drilled  with  cable  tools.  These 
are  the  Lake  well,  S  miles  southeast  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  depth, 
7,579  feet;  the  Goff  well,  8  miles  northeast  of  ('larkshurg,  W.  Va., 
depth.  7,380  feet;  and  the  Geary  well,  20  miles  southeast  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  depth,  7,248  feet. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  considers  that  the  responsibility  for  many  dry 
holes  ma}’  he  laid  to  the  use  of  instruments  such  as  the  forked  stick, 
electric  boxes,  and  other  variations  of  the  divining  rod  idea,  in  the 
determination  of  drillin"  locations.  Oil  operators  are  advised  to 
spend  no  money  for  the  services  of  a  “  water  witch”  or  for  the  use 
«»r  purchase  of  any  machinery  or  instrument  devised  for  locating 
underground  oil  deposits. 

The  results  ^>f  the  studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  are  given  in 
Bulletin  201,  “Prospecting  and  Testing  for  Oil  and  Gas,”  by  K.  E. 
Collom,  petndeum  technologist,  which  may  he  ohtaine<l  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  1).  C. 
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Dr.  (NirJova  wa.s  p<1iu-ut><d  in  the  States  as  a  physician,  later  retumiiiK  to  his  native  country  where 

he  praetimt  for  a  uunilier  of  years.  In  1921  he  was  appointed  Minister  Hcsiuent  of  Honduras  in  Salvador. 
In  Ihvsmilier.  1922,  he  was  a  delcKate  to  the  Conferenet'  on  Central  American  Atlairs,  in  Washington. 
Dr.  Cordova  pri'sentenl  his  crtslentials  to  President  Harding  .\pril  13,  1923. 
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TIIK  IU'i.letix  of  the  Pan  Amerioan  Tnion  lias  recently  had 
the  pleasure  of  welcoming  a  new  and  interesting  eolleagiie, 
the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Red  (Voss  of  ('olomhia,  the 
oflieial  organ  of  an  association  which  is  rendering  services  of 
the  higliest  order  in  the  cause  of  social  welfare  in  that  country. 

The  first  numher  of  this  magazine,  issued  in  January,  1923,  con¬ 
tains  a  detailed  history  of  the  formation  of  the  ('olomhian  National 
Red  Cross,  in  which  Dr.  Adriano  Perdomo,  a  memher  of  the  central 
committee,  recounts  the  successive  steps  from  191.3,  when  the  Second 
National  Medical  Congress  unanimously  recommended  its  organiza¬ 
tion,  to  its  official  recognition  hy  the  National  (iovernment  on  March 
10,  1922.  The  same  numher  of  the  Bulletin  contains  a  list  of  the 
charter  memhers;  the  text  of  the  presidential  decree  recognizing  the 
Red  (Voss  as  auxiliary  to  the  sanitary  service  of  the  army,  under  the 
Ministry  of  War  (this  being  an  absolute  requisite  for  affiliation  with 
the  International  Red  Cross);  the  text  of  the  international  Red  (Voss 
committee  recognizing  the  ('olomhian  society;  the  statutes  of  the 
('olomhian  Red  (Voss;  and  an  article  on  the  Pan  American  ('onference, 
pr7)posed  hy  the  League  of  Red  (Voss  Societies. 

In  the  second  issue  of  the  ('olomhian  Bulletin  the  leading  article 
was  the  inspiring  address  on  the  Red  ('ross  given  hy  Dr.  Laureano 
(larcfa  Ortiz,  at  the  retpiest  of  the  central  committee  of  the  ('olomhian 
National  Red  ('ross,  in  the  health  center  of  Bogotii.  Dr.  (larcfa 
Ortiz  elofjuently  recalls  some  of  the  noble  deeds  of  the  international 
Red  (’ross: 

Soliritdu^i  aii<i  etlicifiit.  it  hastens  not  only  to  stn'cor  the  woiinihsl  on  the  field,  to 
ean*  for  the  sick  in  hcKspitals.  to  jtrovide  shelter  for  the  oridianed.  hut  to  feed  and 
••oinfort  millions  of  tlu‘  hungry  and  destitiit<‘  with  fixsl.  clothinir.  and  coal  hroiifilii 
from  far  r-ontinents  and  ov«*r  distant  s**as;  to))n*vent  the<h*striiction  and  disint(‘^'ration. 
not  only  of  families.  <»f  trils's.  and  of  multitudes  hroufrht  tofrether  hy  the  ha/.ard  of 
circumstance,  hut  of  nations  and  empires;  to  envisajre  and  re|>air  the  havcM-  wroujjht 
hy  natural  forces,  and  to  check  the  scourKe  of  pestihnioe,  which  formerly  laid  whoh^ 
countries  waste  and  annihilated  entire  armies. 

Later,  in  speaking  of  the  duties  and  ideals  of  the  ('olomhian  Red 
Cross,  this  speaker  said: 

The  ('olomhian  Ihsl  Cross,  in  addition  to  the  i;i*m*ral  international  work  in  which 
it  share-H,  has  he-fore  it  special  spheres  of  activity,  such  as  h'pro.sy,  malaria,  and  tropical 
amemia:  hut,  above*  all,  we  are  irre*sistihly  drawn  te»  what  must  he  e*onsiele*reel  our 
funelamental  weerk,  the  fie*lel  whie*h  ine-lue|e‘S  all  others,  the  labor  whie*h  will  halane-e 
our  ae*eounts  with  the  past  and  a,ssure*  our  future  (he  we,)rk  involving  the  care*, 
protection,  and  e*ducation  of  the  child, 
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Tho  Coloinhiaii  child  is  the  iucariiatiun  of  our  nation  in  the  eoininj;  years;  the 
Colombian  child  is  the  Colombia  of  the  future;  to  protect  and  strenjithen  the  child  is 
to  protect  and  strenirthen  our  beloved  country. 

This  same  isstte  also  contains  an  article  on  infant  care  hv  the  emi¬ 
nent  Dr.  .lorjre  Bejarano;  an  aceonnt  of  the  foumlinji  of  the  Red 
('ross  chapter  in  Manizales;  the  report  of  the  Bogota  health  station; 
and  stiggestions  for  new  activities  hy  Dr.  Agustin  Xiett>  Caballero. 

Dr.  Nieto  ('ahallero  warmly  advocates  the  estahlishment  in 
('oloml)ia  of  the  dtmior  Red  ('ross,  citing  his  e.xperience  in  connection 
with  the  World  War: 

...  In  the  midst  of  the  war  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  st'e  in  the  United  States  and  some 
Kuropean  countries  the  enrollment  in  various  sections  of  the  Red  Cross  of  thousands 
of  childrtm  who  lent  their  aid  to  further  the  work  of  their  elders;  assemhlinf;  in  cliwr- 
ful  groups,  they  made  furniture  to  he  used  in  ho.-ipitals,  bandages  and  >rarments  for  the 
wounded,  prepared  boxes  of  f<KHl  for  the  prisoners,  and  s<‘rved  as  correspondents 
between  soldiers  and  their  families.  .  .  . 

lie  continues  hy  entimerating  the  many  heneficial  restilts  arising 
from  this  cooperation,  even  after  the  war.  In  the  case  of  Colombia, 
Dr.  Nieto  ('ahallero  goes  on  to  say  that  the  estahlishment  of  the 
dunior  Red  ('ross  does  not  mean  the  initiation  of  activities  which 
are  entirely  new  or  unknown  to  ('olomhians; 

In  Ro};ola  such  work  as  that  of  the  .lunior  K<“d  t'ro.-vs  has  been  under  way  for  some 
time.  In  the  Mist'ricordia  Hospital  the  children  of  the  rich  maintain  beds  for  p<K)r 
children;  to  the  scIuk)!  aid  fund,  which  supplies  breakfasts  and  clothes  to  needy 
public-school  children,  many  f;irls  and  boys  of  well-to-do  families  contribute;  the 
younf;est  pupils  in  one  of  the  sch(K)ls  j;o  to  play  with  the  children  in  the  orphan  asylum, 
carryin*;  with,  them  toys  and  candy;  the  older  pupils  in  the  same  school  have  offered 
to  orj;anize  sjwrts  among  the  children  of  tlu>  workingnu'n,  and  not  long  ago  the  lepro¬ 
sarium  received  a  gift  of  hundreds  of  garments  sent  by  the  children  of  Rogota.  .As 
for  the  part  to  be  j)layed  by  the  university  students,  one  has  only  to  read  the  inspiring 
program  of  the  students'  as.send)ly  to  know  how  many  Red  Cross  ideals  are  already 
included  in  its  purjKxes.  .  .  . 

Ill  fact,  all  the  articles  published  hy  this  new  e.xchange  indicate 
tlie  daily  increasing  prestige  of  the  ('olomhian  Red  Cross  and  the 
inntimerahle  henelits  which  its  enlightened  humanitarian  spirit  will 
he  able  to  bring  about  in  the  alleviation  of  suffering. 

The  honorary  presidents  of  the  ('olomhian  Red  Cross  are  His 
R.xcellency,  (len.  Pedro  Nel  Ospina,  President  of  the  Republic,  and 
His  (Irace,  .Vrchhishop  Dr.  Bernardo  Herrera  Restrepo,  while  the 
president  of  the  national  committee  is  Dr.  Hipolito  Machado,  Sra. 
'I'eresa  Tanco  de  Herrera  serving  as  presitlent  of  the  women’s 
committee. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Cnion  will  follow  with  deep 
interest  the  growing  activities  of  the  ('olomhian  Red  ('ross,  as  set 
forth  from  time  to  time  in  its  valued  contemporary,  the  Bulletin  of 
the  National  Re«l  Cross,  and  awaits  with  interest  the  report  to  he 
presented  at  the  sectional  conference  of  the  League  of  Red  ('ross 
Societies  which  is  exjiected  to  meet  in  Montevideo  toward  the  end 
of  this  year. 
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By  Emilio  Murillo. 

IT  HAS  lonj;  lieen  n'cof'nized  that  most  countries,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  have  liad  their  characteristic  music,  or  have  at  least 
attempted  to  "ive  a  national  stamp  to  this  art.  The  Republic 
of  (’olomhia  is  fortunate  in  possessin<;  some  exceedin<;ly  inter¬ 
esting  musical  themes  of  a  stranjie  and  hauntinf;  quality,  which  have 
recently  been  embodied  in  a  musical  composition  ‘  by  Emilio  Murillo, 
with  full  orchestration  by  Andres  Martinez  Montoya,  both  composers 
h(*in"  well-known  artists  of  the  Republic  named. 

The  motives  used  in  this  composition  may  he  divided  into  three 
classes;  liambuco,  torhellino,  and  jHisillo.  The  melodies  of  the  first 
were,  it  is  thought,  hroujjht  to  Colombia  and  (’uha  by  the  negroes 
imported  from  Africa  to  labor  in  mines  and  on  the  great  agricultural 
estates.  Like  all  mernbei-s  of  their  nwe,  these  negroes  were  intensely 
musical;  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  ITiited  States  the  most  melodious 
songs  are  those  of  the  South.  But  the  Colombian  hamhuco  has  an 
originality  which  sets  it  apart  from  other  musical  types;  perhaps  the 
remoteness  of  Colombia  from  the  great  centers  of  civilization  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  no  skilled  musician  has  hitherto  made  use  of  it,  or 
adapted  it  to  a  more  cultivated  and  less  monotimous  form  than 
that  sung  and  jdayed  by  the  natives.  It  may  he  stated  that  this 
composition  marks  the  first  such  adaptation  of  the  hamhuco. 

In  the  island  of  Cuba  there  exist  some  musical  motiv’es  which, 
although  somewhat  different  from  the  hamhuco,  still  exhibit  a  marked 
similarity  which  points  to  their  common  origin.  For  many  years 
negroes  from  the  same  region  in  Africa  were  brought  into  both 
Colombia  and  Cuba,  and  hence  these  two  countries  possess  this 
unique  motive  in  common.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  musical  experts 
will  take  a  greater  interest  in  Colombian  music,  for  hitherto  these 
folk  melodies,  sung  for  generations  by  an  untutored  race,  have  not 
received  the  attention  which  they  well  merit. 

The  composition  referred  to  offers  a  simple  development  of  these 
motives,  drawn  from  regions  to  •which  until  the  present  century 
modern  civilization  had  not  penetrated.  They  were  collected  in 

>  Throii);li  the  courtesy  of  tlie  I.ef;atioii  of  Colombia  in  Washington,  an  authentic  copy  of  this  notable 
work  has  been  received  in  the  Pan  Ameri<-an  Union,  where  it  may  be  consulted  by  musicians  and  others 
interested  in  musical  mutters,  including  |>ublishers  of  music. 
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Guatoquo  Valloy,  a  IxMiutiful  district  250  leagues  from  the  sea, 
planted  with  fruit  trees  and  blessed  with  a  mild  and  delightful 
climate.  There  is  no  other  means  of  travel  in  the  valley  save  riding 
mulchack.  The  inhabitants  belong  to  an  Indian  race  of  rather  more 
than  average  height;  they  are  intelligent  and  very  much  given  to 
playing  upon  primitive  instruments  made  of  cane,  and  on  small 
guitars  with  swine-,  calf-,  or  deer-gut  strings.  It  will  he  iu)ticed  that 
in  the  composition  under  iliscussion  the  native  themes  otfer  considera¬ 
ble  ditliculty  to  the  pianist,  especially  as  to  their  tempo,  the  execution 
being  far  more  intricate  than  would  he  expected.  This  fact  may 
possibly  account  for  the  indifference  with  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  reganled. 

It  is  possible  that  the  negroes  brought  to  Colombian  shores  came 
into  contact  with  the  natives  of  the  interior  and  transmitted  to  them 
the  hamhneo  motive.  Musically  it  is  of  greater  importance  than  the 
tango,  for  example,  which  has  been  so  skillfully  develojied  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  and  moreover,  it  is  far  more  interesting  than  the  regional  music 
of  the  countries  once  embraced  in  the  great  Inca  civilization  -part  of 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia.  Hence  the  chief  object  of  this  article  is 
to  invite  all  who  are  interested  in  the  cultural  development  of  the 
tropical  countries  of  the  Americas  to  join  in  the  collection  and  study 
of  their  indigenous  melodies  and  also  of  tliitse  imported  airs  which 
have  gone  through  evolutionary  changes  which  have  given  them 
new  and  original  characteristics,  as  in  the  case  of  Colombian  music. 

As  to  the  iorhdlino  and  yasUlo,  the  remaining  motives  employed  in 
the  composition  under  <liscussion,  it  may  he  said  that  the  former  is 
derived  from  the  banibiico  and  was  apparently  develojjed  by  the  same 
negroes  who  imported  that  motive,  hut  changed  by  the  use  of  dilferent 
instruments.  The  torbtllino  is  found  in  high,  cold  regions  where  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  making  charcoal  and  carrying  on  a  pre¬ 
carious  agricultural  existence.  The  cadences  in  the  composition  arc 
reproduced  exactly  from  the  melodies  played  on  the  indigenous 
instruments  already  tlescrihed,  used  in  the  warm  and  cold  regions 
alike.  In  these  melodies  there  is  a  vivid  reflection  of  the  home¬ 
sickness  and  suffering  of  the  native  races  from  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
domination  onward  and,  therefore,  as  in  all  autochthonous  themes 
found  in  South  America,  the  music  is  melancholy  and  lacking  in 
variety.  The  task  of  the  modern  composer  who  presents  these  folk 
motives  is  to  modify  their  inherent  monotony  and  sadness  without 
destroying  their  distinctive  character. 

In  the  composition  already  mentioned  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
truly  present  these  indigene  motives,  hut  it  should  he  judged  only 
as  a  fii’st  attemjit  to  make  known  to  the  musical  wiuld  a  series  of 
hitherto  unknown  melodies,  novel  and  interesting,  (“specially  perhaps 
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to  thoso  of  tlu*  01(1  World  (l(‘sirin<;  to  hcconu'  hotter  a('<|uaint(‘d  with 
tlu*  litth'  known  musical  culture  of  the  world  of  ('oluinhus. 

The  so-called  pasillo  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  shorteiu'd  waltz 
movement.  This  was  possibly  imported  by  the  Spanish  musicians 
who  came  to  C'olombia  in  colonial  limes  but,  if  so,  it  disappeaiTd 
in  Spain,  where  it  is  now  nowhere  found  set  down.  Although 
apparc'iitly  of  Spanish  origin,  it  does  not  lack  an  indigenous  stamp. 
This  theme  was  disseminated  throufihout  the  countries  once  parts  of 
Greater  Colombia,  now  ('olombia,  Venezuela,  and  Kcuador.  Known 
in  no  other  part  of  South  America,  this  movement  is  e.xtremely 
difficult  of  execution  by  any  one  not  a  native  of  one  of  these  three 
countries,  a  fact  which  adds  to  its  musical  importance. 

In  Venezuela, the  piusiUo  is  played  at  a  slijihtly  faster  tempo  than 
in  Colombia,  beiii"  there  called  joropo.  It  is  fairly  well  known 
there,  while  in  Colombia,  like  native  Colombian  music  in  general, 
it  has  had  little  currency.  In  Kcuador,  where  it  is  played  more 
slowly,  only  the  composers  Sixto  Duaran  and  Pedro  Ortiz  have 
made  use  of  it. 

In  comparison  with  Inca  music,  the  (\>lombian  themes  usc'd  in 
the  composition  referred  to  have  grt*ater  originality,  because  the 
former  is  apparently  an  iidieritance  of  the  Incas  from  the  ancient 
Phoenicians  or  Egyptians,  from  whom  it  has  been  conjectured  the 
Incas  were  descended.  Eminent  scientists  base  this  assertion  on  the 
similarity  of  Inca  themes  to  those  found  among  the  Egyptians, 
some  even  sugg(‘sting  the  idea  of  the  migration  to  South  America 
of  Asiatic  races  who  cross(*d  Lake  Baikal  long  before  ('olumbus  dis¬ 
covered  the  New  World.  This  idea  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
all  Incaic  music  seems  to  have  been  as  saturated  with  religious 
motives  as  was  the  Egyptian,  ('olombian  music,  liowevtT,  as  already 
said,  appeal’s  to  have  only  oiie  point  of  contact  with  a  foreign  race, 
l)erceived  in  the  wake  or  passing  of  lu'gro  immigrants,  the  tract's  of 
which  are  now  lost  or  forgotten  in  both  ('uba  and  ('olombia. 

My  enthusiasm  for  making  C'olond>ian  music  more  widely  known 
was  greatly  increast'd  by  the  commentary  of  Signor  Alfredo  Padovani, 
director  of  the  Bracale  Opera  (’o.  When  he  heard  the  composition 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  he  was  so  greatly  attracted  by 
the  haunting,  exotic  (piality  of  the  thenu's  that  he  insisted  that 
eopit's  be  made  so  that  he  might  introduce  in  foreign  lands  music 
which  he  described  as  “absolutely  new  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
material  from  which  an  opera  should  take  Europe  by  surprise.” 

It  is  hopi'd,  in  any  case,  that  ('olombian  representativi's  throughout 
the  world  will  cause  this  composition  to  be  perfornu'd  on  national 
anniversaries  and  other  suitable  occasions,  when  the  thoughts  of  all 
true  ('olombians  turn  homeward  to  the  beloved  motherland. 


The  Pan  American  International  Committee  of  Women, 
created  by  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  Committee  of  the 
United  States  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific 
Congress,  will,  for  the  first  time,  hold  simultaneous  meetings 
of  its  national  sections  in  the  various  capitals  of  North,  Central,  and 
South  America  on  Columbus  Day,  October  12,  1923.  When  the 
conferences  were  originally  convoked  and  the  suggested  program 
dispatched  from  Washington  by  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  Committee, 
of  which  Mrs.  Charles  Evans  Hughes  is  chairman,  Columbus  Day, 
1922,  was  the  date  fixed.  It  was,  however,  found  necessary  later  to 
set  this  date  forward  to  1923  on  account  of  the  postponement  of  the 
Third  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress. 

Falling  as  it  does  between  the  close  of  the  Fifth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  in  Chile  and  the  opening  of  the  Thirtl 
Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  in  Lima,  Peru,  the  new  date  would 
seem  to  he  a  particularly  advantageous  time  to  celebrate  the  national 
conferences  referred  to,  as  they  can  hardly  fail  to  profit  by  the 
enthusiastic  Pan  American  spirit  iidierent  in  both  these  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  congresses.  The  genuine  and  increasingly  important  contri¬ 
bution  of  women  in  each  of  the  American  Republics  along  economic, 
intellectual,  and  cultural  lines  constitutes  an  acceptable  basis  for 
increasing  friendship  and  cooperation. 

In  addition  to  the  speeches  and  discussions  which  will  occur  at  these 
national  sessions,  the  publication  later  of  the  proceedings  and  the 
abstracts  of  the  papei^s  presented  will  provide  concrete  information, 
not  now  available,  on  women’s  activities  and  aims,  not  only  to  the 
members  of  the  various  national  committees,  hut  to  the  public  in 
general.  It  has  been  abundantly  proved  tluring  the  calamitous  years 
of  the  war  and  these  hardly  less  calamitous  postwar  years  that  each 
country  has  a  definite  although  different  contribution  to  make 
toward  the  world’s  welfare  and  progress,  and  thinking  men  and 
women,  everywhere  to-day,  are  interested  in  every  opportunity 
which  will  enable  them  to  better  envisage  the  actual  problems  and 
so  to  shape  and  direct  their  united  efforts  that  the  solution  will  be 
reached  with  the  least  waste  of  time,  effort,  and  money. 


UUBBEU  IN  BRAZIL. 

Lfft:  A  typical  rubber  pathcrer.  Note  the  small  hatchet  for  ashing  trees  and  the  gourd  bucket  with  the  attached  leaf  cups.  Uight:  Workman  fastening  the  pith  band  around 
the  tna*  with  wiKKten  spikes.  This  band,  which  is  smf)Othcd  with  clay,  forms  a  trough  for  catching  the  late-V  oozing  from  the  gashes  made  in  the  trunk  above.  A  leaf 
cup  is  affixed  below  the  lowest  part  of  the  band,  int  o  which  the  rubber  drips. 
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The  Pan  American  ideal  of  human  interdependence  and  mutual 
cooperation  and  service  will  he  strengthened  by  these  Columbus 
Da}'  conferences,  and  tbeir  common  program  can  not  fail  to  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  creating  that  “disarmament  of  thought”  which,  as  Secre¬ 
tary  Hughes  said  in  a  recent  speech  in  Washington,  must  be  tbe 
preliminary  to  that  better  understanding  and  larger  sympathy 
between  nations  for  which  the  worUl  is  sulfering  to-day. 


By  Kaymuxdo  Xoxxato  Pixiieiho. 

TJIK  press  reports  that  Senhor  Kego  Monteiro,  the  governor  of 
Ajuazonas,  lias  cabled  to  the  Pan  American  Ibiion  offering 
guarantees  and  favors  to  such  persons  and  enterprises  as  may 
desire  to  exploit  the  rubber  industry  and  the  other  native 
resources  of  Amazonas. 

If  it  is  true  that  such  a  cable  has  been  sent,  and  should  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  act  be  welcomed  on  the  part  of  American  financiers  in  the 
spirit  of  sincerity  by  which  it  was  inspired  .  .  .  we  Brazilians,  and 
more  particularly  those  of  the  State  of  Amazonas,  will  certainly 
not  withhold  our  applause,  and  we  shall  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  back  the  governor  in  his  efforts  to  guide  the  ship  of  state  to  a 
harbor  of  safety  and  prosperity.  The  financial  crisis  in  the  rubber 
industry  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

The  birthplace  of  rubber  is  the  Amazon  Valley.  Discovered  in 
175.3  by  La  ('ondamine,  it  was  not  until  lS2t),  1S23,  1839,  and  1842 
that  its  ajiplications  and  properties  were  demonstrated  by  Hancock, 
Mackintosh,  Goodyear,  and  others;  upon  which  its  importance  as  an 
economical  factor  soon  attracted  the  savant,  the  naturalist,  and  the 
immigrant,  who,  with  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the  Brazilians  of  the 
northeast,  and  by  dint  of  great  sacrifices  of  life  and  energy,  suc¬ 
ceeded  before  long  in  peopling  the  Amazon  Basin.  At  first  the 
ways  of  communication  were  confined  to  the  rivers,  those  great 
moving  roads,  as  Pascal  called  them,  but  later  their  trading  posts 
were  established  in  shacks  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  to  become  the 
starting  points  for  tlie  winding  paths  known  as  estriulas  dm  serin- 
(jueirm  or  rubber  lanes.  In  tliis  manner  arose  a  new  commerce,  a 
second  California  rooted  in  Brazilian  Guiana,  with  no  lack  of  mate¬ 
rial  comfort  for  the  pioneers  or  of  crimes,  and  with  an  abundance  of 
black  gold,  extracted  from  the  depths  of  the  virgin  forests. 

>  Translated  from  Gazetla  da  Tardt,  March  17,  1923. 
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()i»  tlie  appcanince  of  tlie  new  [muluct,  a  median  sul)stanee  between 
woiul  and  irmi,  imlustrv  entered  upon  a  period  of  wonderful  develop¬ 
ment.  Rubber  was  obtained  at  any  or  all  hazards  and  priees.  From 
beinj;  a  druj;  on  the  home  market,  it  began  to  sell  at  12  milreis  per 
arroba  (32  pounds),  rising  later  to  one  pound  sterling  per  kilogram, 
wlien  it  began  to  be  known  as  caoutchouc  in  the  French  and  Dutch 
markets,  respe<dively.  This  period  was  one  of  wonderful  develop¬ 
ment,  an  idea  of  which  can  be  gained  from  a  single  illustration. 

.Vt  the  advent  of  the  Brazilian  Republic  there  e.xisted  a  remote 
village  of  Bare  Indians,  a  thousand  miles  inland  from  the  Atlantic, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro,  still  almost  in  the  primitive  con- 


FKESHI.V  Cl'T  KI  BHEK  IN  .MAXAOS. 
|{ul)lx>r  awuitini;  sortini;  and  pat'kin);  fur  f\|Mirtatioii. 


dition  described  by  Macoy  in  1.S4S.  which,  over  nigiit  as  it  were,  was 
converted  as  if  by  magic,  into  what  is  now  Manaos,  until  very  recently 
the  most  modern  and  wealthy  eity  in  Brazil. 

Foreign  manufacturers  and  capitalists,  foreseeing  tliat  the  pro¬ 
duction  «)f  rubber  would  not  be  sullicient  to  satisfy  the  future  economic 
needs  of  industry,  which  in  that  event  would  be  in  serious  ilanger, 
undertook  to  promote  and  extend  plantations  of  the  rubber-producing 
tree  known  as  Ihvea  lirasUleusts.  But  how  were  they  to  put  so 
gigantic  a  scheme  into  practice  ( 

Their  attention  was  naturally  directed  to  the  region  wliich  was  the 
onginal  cradle  of  rubber,  its  true  habitat,  the  .\mazon  Valley.  And 
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without  (louht  or  hositation  they  set  to  work  to  carry  out  plans  which 
l)i«l  fair  to  reach  proportions  far  beyond  those  of  the  Orient,  plans 
wliich  were  not  realized  simply  for  lack  of  practical  encouragement  on 
the  part  of  Brazil,  Owing  to  this  lack  of  interest  the  capitalists,  disap¬ 
pointed  and  disillusioned  in  view  of  the  unexpected  and  unreasonable 
obstacles  which  they  had  to  meet,  w'ere  forced  to  withdraw  their  sup¬ 
port.  the  various  representatives  of  powerful  companies  who  visited 
us  on  four  different  occasions  being  met  with  deaf  ears  and  closed 
doors.  .  .  . 

And  so  it  was  that,  after  this  disaster,  the  great  capitalists  bidding 
us  farewell  turned  their  steps  toward  the  Orient,  where  they  have 


('/oufiofiy  of  John  K.  Barry. 

A  Ul'BBEK  ESTATE  IX  AMAZONAS. 
l.ni'UtiMl  on  the  Amazon  Bivor,  1.310  milos  from  its  month. 


hihored  with  great  tenacity  of  purpose,  isolated  from  the  (»f  the 
world,  and  where  they  have  developed  one  of  the  mttst  amazing  and 
gigantic  enterprises  of  the  age.  Meanwhile  we,  on  this  side  of  the 
world,  apparently  have  never  even  heard  of  their  doings  except 
through  hear-say  reports.  .  .  . 

The  initiative  of  Oov.  Kego  Monteiro  deservt^s  general  praise. 
Should  he  succeed  in  realizing  his  project  he  will  have  made  a  fitting 
amende  to  an  historic  blunder  in  the  economic  life  of  Amazonas,  and 
with  justice  will  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  future  generations. 
The  prophecy  of  Humboldt  on  the  brilliant  future  of  Brazil  still  holds, 
and  its  confirmation  will  constitute  for  the  .Vmazon  Valley  a  hopeful 
slogan  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 


/ 


By  Forrest  B.  Spaulding, 

Rfcnilhj  Din  clor  dr  hibliolecas  y  Must  on  Escolarrs,  Limn,  Peru. 

IX  THKSE  daj’s  of  express  steanisliips  and  ageuc}*- planned  tours, 
hooks  and  artieles  about  South  Aineriea  are  inereasing  to  a  most 
unfortunate  extent.  Unfortunate,  heeause  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  sueli  publieations  are  written  bj’  hurried  travelers 
who  speed  from  place  to  place,  according  to  a  “tour”  schedule, 
and  indeed  in  some  instances  write  about  countries  and  cities  remote 
from  their  routes  and  concerning  which  they  have  been  unable  to 
make  even  the  superficial  first-hand  observations  that  the  “tour” 
makes  possible  in  the  countries  visited. 

For  this  reason  we  begin  this  short  article  with  an  apology.  That 
part  of  it  which  concerns  the  Kepublie  of  Peru  is  written  from  personal 
observation  (lining  a  year’s  residence  as  an  official  of  the  Peruvian 
(lovernment.  'I'hat  which  concerns  ('hile  was  gleaned  in  the  course 
of  conversation  with  ('hilean  friends  whose  names  are  well  known  in 
Santiago  literary  circles  and  who  are,  without  exception,  deeply 
interested  in  the  future  development  of  libraries  in  their  progressive 
country.  That  which  concerns  other  countries  is  based  merely  on 
hearsay  and  reading. 

In  Peru,  and  the  same  is  doubtless  true  of  all  other  South  American 
countries,  there  is  a  most  intense  interest  in  literature  as  well  as  in 
all  the  creative  arts.  Bookstores  abound,  magazines  and  newspapers 
enjoy  large  sales,  the  most  popular  being  those  which  contain  literary 
features  which  in  the  United  States  would  be  considered  too 
“highbrow”  to  enjoy  general  popularity. 

The  Government  recognizes  the  importance  of  education  in  the 
national  program  by  the  appointment  of  a  minister  of  education  or 
instruction  in  the  cabinet,  a  precedent  which  the  United  States  may 
soon  follow.  Upon  this  ministry  depend  all  the  universities,  schools,, 
libraries,  and  mu.seums  in  the  Kepublie,  as  well  as  a  score  of  learned, 
scientific,  and  literar}’  societies  which  enjoy  financial  aid  from  the 
State. 


*  From  the  l.ibrartj  Jnurnal,  New  York  City,  Apr.  15, 
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Wp  ill  the  northorii  of  tho  Ainoricaii  (’oiitinents  soinctiines  fail 
to  roalizo  tlio  inheritances  which  the  Kepiihlics  of  tlie  Southern 
('ontinent  enjoy.  Spain  did  not  fail  to  endow  her  colonies  with  hooks 
and  institutions  for  learniiif;,  however  fireedy  she  may  have  been  in 
other  ways.  Both  Mexico  ('ity  and  Lima,  then  the  Spanish  capitals 
in  the  Americas,  liad  printiii};  presses  many  years  before  the  En"lish 
colonists  settled  in  the  north.  There  is  a  record  of  a  press  in  Mexico 
('ity  in  l.')44,  and  in  Lima  in  1.5S4,  the  first  hook  printed  in  South 
.Vmerica  hein<;  published  in  the  latter  year.  The  date  of  the  foundiii" 
of  the  first  South  American  library  is  difficult  to  determine,  thoufih 
it  is  certain  that  collections  of  hooks  existed  in  various  monasteries 
and  schools  Ion"  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Pilgrims  to  Massachusetts. 


TIIK  XATIOXAI.  I.IBKAKY,  LIMA.  PERI'. 

This  lil)rary,  the  most  important  in  tho  R<‘piil)lic.  was  foiinloi  in  1922.  the  year  followinp 
Peru’s  in<ie|M‘nilence. 

The  first  university  in  the  New  World,  that  of  San  Marcos  in  Lima, 
dates  from  15.51. 

The  peoples  of  the  Spanish  American  countries  liave  retained  an 
affection  for  the  mother  country  of  Spain,  in  no  way  lessened  by  the 
series  of  revolutions  which,  a  century  more  or  less  ago,  finally  brought 
independence  to  all  her  former  colonies.  It  was  the  Spanish  yoke  of 
Government  which  was  then  thrown  off,  all  tlie  manners  and  customs, 
especially  the  intellectual  traditions  of  old  .Spain  being  zealously 
retained.  Scarcely  an  important  Spanish  hook  is  published  to-day 
which  is  not  immediately  to  he  found  on  sale  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Montevideo,  Santiago,  Lima,  or  Bogota,  most  of  them  being  published 
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siniultaueousl}’  in  the  two  continents.  Similarly  do  these  cities 
enj»)V  the  art  and  the  drama  of  what  was  formerly,  and  is  now  in 
effect,  the  mother  country  of  Spain. 

It  is  not  to  he  wondered  at  that  such  peoples  should  view  with 
hi"h  favor  an  institution  so  essential  to  etlucation  and  general  culture 
as  the  lihrarN*.  But  although  libraries  are  so  favored  in  theory,  their 
potential  service  is  scarcely  envisaged  by  those  who  until  recent 
years  may  he  said  to  have  retained  culture  somewhat  at  the  expense 
of  national  progress.  The  public  library,  open  at  convenient  hours, 
lending  hooks  on  all  subjects  to  any  who  wish  them,  is  still  practi¬ 
cally  unknown  in  the  greater  part  of  South  America.  Public  libraries 
exist  in  Brazil,  ('bile,  ITuguay,  Argentina,  (’olomhia,  and  the  other 
countries,  hut  measured  by  North  American  standards  of  service, 
they  are  still  in  the  formative  period. 

For  an  example,  let  us  visit  the  library  of  San  Marcos  rniversity, 
generally  considered  to  he  the  most  progressive  of  Peruvian  libraries. 
The  20, ()()()  volumes  will  he  found  divided  in  four  special  rooms  or 
departments,  the  first  containing  the  hooks  acquired  for  the  general 
library  of  the  university,  and  the  remaining  three  each  containing  a 
special  collection  (not  on  one  single  subject)  given  or  bequeathed  to 
the  university.  Among  these  is  the  collection  of  about  3, ()()()  volumes 
given  by  the  American  Association  for  International  Poneiliation. 

With  the  exception  of  the  books  in  one  of  these  sjiecial  halls,  the 
entire  library  is  catalogued,  overcatalogued,  one  might  say,  though 
not  classified  by  subjects.  There  is  a  subject-card  catalogue  only  of 
the  American  collection  alreaily  referred  to.  First,  there  is  what 
corresponds  to  an  accession  record  of  the  entire  library,  in  which 
each  book  is  given  its  number  in  consecutive  order.  Printed  author 
catalogues  in  book  form  exist  for  the  books  in  the  main  hall  and  for 
one  of  the  special  halls,  but  there  is  no  method  of  keeping  these  up 
to  date.  Fifty  separate  subject  catalogues  cover  the  books  in  the 
main  hall.  All  but  eight  of  these  contain,  in  alphabetical  order  by 
authors,  sheets  listing  the  books,  roughly  classified  under  broad 
subject  headings.  The  remaining  eight  contain  the  entire  list  of 
pamphlets,  arranged  alphabetically  by  authors,  making  it  extremely 
diflicult  to  locate  any  pamphlet  material  on  a  given  subject.  It 
should  here  be  added  that  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  eus- 
todians  any  pamphlet  of  the  present  date  is  likely  to  be  remembered 
and  found.  The  memory  of  a  Peruvian  for  such  details  is  astound¬ 
ing.  I  know  one  instance  of  a  man  who  has  had  eharge  of  the 
archives  of  a  large  (lovernment  department  who  can  unerringly  recall 
from  memory  a  letter  filed,  under  ilate  of  receipt,  five  or  ten  years 
back. 

To  borrow  a  book  from  the  San  Marcos  University  library  is  not 
diflicult,  providing  one  can  prove  that  one  is  entitled  to  the  privilege. 

Bull.  1  1 
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Merely  «  signature  written  in  n  book  kept  for  that  purpose  is  recjuired. 
(’anl  reeords  of  any  sort  <lo  not  yet  meet  witli  favor  in  Peru.  All 
library  records,  ineludiu"  catalofjues,  eireulation  reeords.  ete.,  are 
from  elioiee  kept  in  books.  Similarly,  larjje  books,  speeially  ruled 
and  printed,  are  everywhere  to  be  found  in  (lovernment  and  busi¬ 
ness  olliees.  Correspondenee  is  almost  invariably  kept  in  binders  in 
ehronolojjieal  order,  eaeh  sheet  being  perforated  t«)  fit  a  meehanieal 
binding  eontrivanee. 


THE  rxiVERsiTV  OK  ei  zeo,  rEiir. 

This  andont  nliicationul  institution  posst-ssj-s  a  lino  library,  ospwially  rich  in 
Latin  works. 


The  most  important  library  in  Lima  is,  of  course,  the  Biidioteea 
Xaeional.  Founded  in  1822,  tlie  year  following  Peru’s  independence, 
it  had  gr*)wn  to  a  total  of  about  GO, 000  volumes  in  1880.  Many  rare 
and  even  priceless  early  American  books  and  manuscripts  were  in  the 
collection.  But  during  the  year  1881  this  wondei-ful  collection  was 
greatly  tlepleted,  books  being  tlestroyed,  stolen,  sohl,  and  otherwise 
scattered,  ami  the  library  retluced  to  a  mere  skeleton  of  its  fonner 
greatness.  The  rebuilding  of  the  collection  was  undertaken,  after  the 
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treaty  of  peace  of  Ancon,  by  Don  Kicardo  Palma,  a  librarian,  writer, 
and  historian  whose  name  is  famous  wherever  the  Spanish  language  is 
spoken.  Through  his  large  circle  of  friends  in  every  Spanish-speaking 
land,  through  appeals  to  foreign  Governments,  and  to  a  smaller  extent 
by  purchase,  the  library  was  again  built  up  to  a  collection  numbering 
about  50,000  volumes. 

There  is  no  one  who  knows  just  what  treasures  the  national  library 
now  contains.  The  stupendous  task  of  cataloguing  the  collection  is 
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slowly  proceeding,  having  been  courageously  undertaken  by  the 
present  librarian.  Dr.  A.  B.  Deustua.  But  until  the  Peruvian  Gov¬ 
ernment  appropriates  money  for  this  task  it  seems  likely  never  to 
be  completed.  One  dauntless  cataloguer  is  now  at  work  making  an 
author  record  of  the  collection  on  specially  printed  and  ruled  slips. 

Learned  societies  in  South  America  generally  possess  libraries  of 
considerable  importance.  Of  some  of  these  there  are  printed  author 
catalogues,  but  of  the  majority  the  memory  of  the  honorary  librarian 
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is  the  main  clue  to  the  l)ooks.  In  Lima  the  eolleetion  of  the  Soeiedad 
de  Infjenieros  (about  volumes)  and  the  lihrary  of  the  Soeiedad 

(leofjraliea  de  Lima  (S.OOO  volumes)  are  espeeially  noteworthy. 
The  librarian  of  the  latter  society,  Sr.  ('arlos  Arellano  Ibanez,  is 
now  at  work  on  an  adaptation  of  the  Dewey  deeimal  classifieation 
in  Spanish,  also  serving  as  elassifier  of  the  Bihlioteea  Kseolar  y 
Administrativa  del  Peru. 

The  Bihlioteea  Kseolar  y  Administrativa  del  Peru  was  ereated  by 
deeree  of  President  A.  B.  Le«;ina,  April  9,  1921,  and  provides  for 
<;roupin"  under  one  central  administration  all  libraries  in  the  schools 
ami  colleges  of  Peru,  as  well  as  all  of  the  separate  libraries  in  the 
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various  olliees  of  the  (iovernment.  By  the  preparation  of  a  joint  or 
union  eatalo<;ue  of  the  hooks  in  these  separate  libraries,  and  arraiifiin*; 
for  the  interchange  of  volumes,  it  was  thought,  and  rifjhtly  so,  that 
the  hook  resources  of  the  Government  could  he  easily  manipulated 
and  made  to  serve  to  a  dcfjree  impossible  under  the  present  system 
of  uncatalo{;ued  and  uncorrelated  separate  libraries.  I'nfortunately, 
due  to  the  present  financial  conditions,  hut  little  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  to  the  end  desired.  But  this  lihrary  plan,  existing  now  only 
on  paper,  may  some  day  he  developed,  as  there  are  many  people  of 
influence  in  Peru  who  heartily  believe  in  it.  Peru  will  also  have  the 
nucleus  of  a  traveling  lihrary  system  when  the  American  colony,  which 
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has  been  raising  funds  for  the  purpose,  finally  makes  its  gift  of  16,000 
books  to  the  Government,  in  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of 
Peruvian  imlependence,  in  accordance  with  plans  decided  upon  in 
May,  1921. 

The  ancient  University  of  Guzco,  of  which  a  North  American, 
Dr.  Albert  Giesecke,  has  been  the  rector  for  10  years  past,  also 
possesses  a  fine  library  especially  rich  in  Latin  works.  This  library 
is  at  present  uncatalogued.  During  the  past  few  years  many  small 
public  libraries  have  been  started,  due  to  local  initiative,  in  various 
parts  of  Peru  distant  from  the  capital.  Though  these  are  small,  not 
too  well  selected,  and  generally  uncatalogued,  the  interest  in  them 
is  great,  and  time  and  money  are  all  that*are^needed  for  their  devel- 
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opment.  That  such  local  initiative  exists  in  the  Kepublic  is  an  j 

encouraging  sign. 

The  spirit  of  competition  among  South  American  nations  is  keen. 

And  it  is  this  spirit  which  may  do  more  for  the  development  of 
public  libraries  than  local  initiative  can  ever  do  when  not  thus 
spurred  on.  In  1910  a  national  board  of  public  libraries  was  formed 
in  Argentina,  and  shortly  thereafter  a  comprehensive  report  was 
issued  showing  the  feasibility  of  traveling  library  systems  based  * 

upon  practice  in  the  United  States.  Public  libraries  in  Argentina  * 

now  number  about  200,  and  liuenos  Aires  boasts  a  national  library 
comparable  in  contents  and  in  its  edifice  to  the  splendid  Biblioteca 
Nacional  of  Uio  de  Janeiro,  with  its  330,000  volumes  and  its 
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.Sl,r)0(),000  building,  built  in  1910.  Similarly  Brazil  boasts  Uvo 
hundrod  or  so  public*  librario.s. 

In  the  year  1913  a  coui’se  in  library  management  for  women  higli- 
sehool  teachers  was  inaugurated  in  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chile, 
under  the  direction  of  Sr.  L.  Ignacio  Silva  Arriagada,  assistant  librarian 
of  the  national  institute.  In  the  librarian  of  her  national  library, 
Sr.  (  arlos  Silva  (Vuz,  (’bile  boasts  one  of  the  leaders  in  library  prog¬ 
ress  on  the  South  American  C'ontinent.  Sr.  Silva  Cruz,  librarian  of 
the  Biblioteca  Nacional  of  Santiago  since  1911,  has  instituted  many 
n'forins,  including  several  for  which  the  ideas  were  brought  back 
from  a  visit  to  the  I’nited  States,  when  he  had  the  opportunity  t«» 
inspect  many  of  the  leading  libraries  in  the  northern  Kepublic. 

Mention  of  Chile’s  library  progress  would  be  incomj)lete  without  the 
name  of  Dr.  dose  Toribio  Medina,  not  a  librarian,  but  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  world’s  foremost  bibliographei*s.  His  works  incliule  more 
than  300  titles,  and  his  fame,  like  that  of  Don  Hicardo  Palma,  his 
former  friend,  extends  to  every  Spanish-speaking  land. 

The  national  library  most  recently  established  is  that  of  Paraguay, 
at  Asuncion,  founded  in  1915.  So  library  progress  in  South  America 
goes  on.  South  America  wants  libraries  and  is  going  to  have  them. 
North  America  can  encourage  her  and  help  her,  not  by  sending 
librarians  to  her  countries,  hut  by  opening  her  library  schools, 
calling  the  attention  of  the  ministers  of  instruction  to  these  schools, 
and  inviting  the  librarians  of  sister  republics  to  encourage  the 
atteiulance  at  these  schools. 

In  the  United  States,  library  jirogress  is  said  to  have  commenced 
in  1876,  the  year  of  her  centenary  of  independence.  Only  in  the 
last  decade  have  most  South  American  Republics  reached  their 
one-hundredth  birthdays.  They  are  now  about  to  proceed  with 
their  library  extension  and  development,  but  slowly  and  comfortably, 
as  is  their  custom. 
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By  ('akltox  Baii.ky  IIukst, 

I'tiilffl  States  t'oHSul  GfHtrul,  Hahanu,  Vaha. 

ON  MAIU'II  19,  1923,  at  tlie  Quinta  de  los  Molinos,  llahana, 
a  sliurt,  ])ractical  course  in  ajjriculture  was  inaugurated  for 
tlie  scliool  inspectors  and  teachers  of  the  Province  «>f 
llahana.  Tlie  classes  are  held  every  Saturday  niorninj; 
from  8  to  10  o’clock  until  the  end  of  the  school  year.  On  the  open¬ 
ing  day  the  attendance  numhered  10.^  pupils,  19  of  them  being 
inspectors,  while  the  remainder  comprised  rural  and  city  school 
teachers,  the  majority  of  whom  are  women  .  .  . 

This  coui-se  was  organized  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  in¬ 
spector  of  education  for  the  Province  of  llahana,  Sr.  Gaston  de  la 
Vega,  and  instruction  is  given  hy  the  head  of  the  agronomical  school 
of  the  university,  Sr.  .Jose  L.  ('oncepciiin.  Last  August  the  school 
inspectors  of  the  six  Provinces  of  (’uha  took  a  course  in  agricultural 
theory  and  practice  at  the  Quinta  de  los  Molinos,  under  professors  of 
the  school  of  agronomical  engineers  of  the  university,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  course  led  to  (he  (piestion  of  olfering  a  similar  opportu¬ 
nity  to  teachers.  ...  It  is  recognized  that  a  practical  course  in 
agriculture  will  tend  to  increase  the  efliciency  of  school  teachers  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  ('uhan  educational  requirements 
in  rural  schools  and  to  stimulate  interest  in  this  branch  of  public 
instruction. 

Since  the  year  1914,  agriculture  has  been  included  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  the  rural  schools  of  ('uba,  with  the  object  of  imparting  to 
children  in  rural  districts  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  farming  and 
j)reparing  them  to  become  intelligent  agriculturists.  In  1915  a  cir¬ 
cular  issue<l  by  the  Board  of  Public  School  Superintendents  of  (’uba, 
prescribing  courses  of  elementary  instruction  in  agriculture  for  the 
rural  scluads  of  ('uba,  became  the  basis  of  the  present  courses,  which 
since  then  have  been  amplified  and  im|)roved.  The  purpose  of  these 
courses  as  outlined  in  the  circular  is:  To  teach  the  pupils  to  what 
sources  of  information  an  agriculturist  may  turn  for  knowledge, 
advice,  or  public  aid;  to  foment  and  stimulate  broad  lines  of  rural 
economy;  to  increase  the  love  of  countiy  life,  animals,  and  plants. 
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A  praclU-ul  coiirsi-  in  agricnltiirt'  lias  m-cnlly  lit-pn  iiiaueuralcil  Iutc  fur  suIkmiI  insiH'iiurs  and  li'achurs. 


AN  AGHICULTUKAL  KXI'ERIMKNT  STATION. 

Each  rural  schcK)l  is  ro<|uirc(I  to  provide  a  field  devoted  to  agricultural  oxperiiiients,  which  the  school  children  shall  cultivate  under  the  instruction  of  the  teachers. 
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\Miile  it  is  not  intended  tliat  tlie  instruction  sliould  be  professional 
in  character,  it  must  none  tlie  less  be  complete  and  comprise  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  fundamental  principles  which  will  permit  pupils  to  develop 
ultimately  into  intelligent  agronomists,  'lliev  must  be  taught  tliat 
by  using  selected  seeds  better  crops  arc  obtained;  that  the  physical 
conditions  of  land  have  an  influence  on  crops;  tliat  the  cultivator 
must  understand  that  proper  fertilizers  are  indispensable  to  supply 
any  deficiency  in  the  soil;  and  that  particular  care  is  required  for  the 
improvement  of  the  cattle  and  stock.  Especial  stress  is  laid  on  tlie 
necessity  of  science  as  well  as  experience  in  farming;  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  value  of  producing  fruits  and  vegetables  rather  than  buying 
them;  and  the  advantage  of  cooperation  among  farmers  in  the 
ilevelopment  of  domestic  resources. 


AC.RICrLTrUAl.  EXl’EUIMENT  .STATION  AT  SANTIAOO  I)K  I-AS  VECAS,  CI  HA. 

Each  rural  school  is  reipiired  to  have  a  field  devoted  to  agricultural 
experiments  which  the  school  children  shall  cultivate  themselves 
under  the  instruction  of  the  school-teachers,  and  this  program 
naturally  necessitates  the  possi'ssion  of  considerable  practical 
knowlcilgc  of  agriculturi'  by  the  teachers. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  11>21,  upon  the  reorganization  of  the  rural 
schools,  that  noteworthy  improvement  was  made  in  elementary 
courses  in  agriculture.  The  aim  of  the  course  being  to  give  practical 
demonstration  of  modern  methods  of  cultivation,  gardens  were 
provided  in  which  the  scholars  should  work,  and  each  one  is  su]>pli(‘d 
with  a  set  of  light-W(*ight  ganlen  implements,  consisting  of  a  spaile, 
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rake,  hoc.  and  fork.  Accordiii};  to  the  latest  statistics,  the  school 
‘lardens  now  under  cnltivation  nuinher  distrihuted  as  follows: 


Province*  of  Habana .  KW 

Province  of  Pinar  del  Kfo .  102 

Province  of  Matanzas .  ~:i 

Province*  of  Santa  Clara .  -19 

Province*  of  ( >rie*nte* .  42 

Province*  of  Cainai:ne*y .  10 


Since  1921,  when  provisietn  was  inaele  for  improvement  in  the 
ajrricultural  s(*ctions  of  the  schetetls,  naturally  awakeninj;  public 
interest  in  ('uha  in  this  branch  etf  instruction,  plans  have  been 
approvt*el  fe»r  cemstructin};  hetusi's  for  l(»d<rinjr  teachers,  with  all  the* 
nec(‘ssarv  ce>nvenienct*s  fe>r  eh'inemstratinj;  the  principle's  of  jrarele'niner. 
The  cemrse  at  the  Quinta  de  lets  Metlinets  is  primarily  inteneh'el  te> 
he*tte*r  fit  teachers  fe»r  this  wetrk.  Small  pletts  etf  erremnel  are  assiejne'e! 
te»  ejroups  cetmpetse'el  etf  the  teachers  anel  inspe'ctetrs  etf  (*ach  re'spe*ctive 
elistrict,  anel  the  memhei-s  etf  the  class  are  pre)vieh*el  with  the  ne*ct*s- 
sary  te»e»ls.  Each  firoup  will  prepare  the  {rremnel  assigned  tee  it,  plant 
the  se*eel,  anel  cultivate  the  j)re)duct  d(*sire*el.  While  A'arious  creeps 
will  he*  erretwn,  stuely  will  he*  eleve)te*el  chiefly  te>  plants  aelapte>el  te> 
truck  »rarelenin<r.  The  inspe*cte>rs  etf  the  varietus  elistricts  are  te>  aiel 
tlie  te*achers  in  eve*rv  way,  anel  enable  the*m  te»  ethtain  the  opoate's! 
he*ne*fit  possible*  freun  the  class(*s,  while*  a  careful  re'cetrel  will  he  kept 
e»f  the*  atte'iiehince.  The*  inspe'cteus  are*  re*<pieste*el  te)  st*e  that 
the  te*ache‘is  takin<r  the  cemrse  we*ar  cletthing  suitable  tee  the 
wetrk.  .  .  . 

Ahhetufih  the*  stuely  e»f  ajrriculture*  feerms  etnly  a  part  eef  the  pre><rram 
e»f  the*  rural  scheeeils,  anel  has  alsee  he*e*n  inclueh'el  in  the  cemrst's  eef  the* 
city  public  scheteds,  it  is  ce>nsielere*el  a  suhje*ct  eef  ‘jretwino  impeertance* 
in  the*  e*elucatiem  eef  tlie*  chilelren  pliysically,  pnictically,  anel  e'ceenemii- 
e*ally.  The  ceeurse*  neew  inaufjurate'el  at  the  Quinta  ele  lees  Meelinees  is  a 
part  eef  the  eleveleepme'iit  eef  this  branch  e>f  e'elucatieen  in  ('uha  freun 
which  valuable  ami  far-reaching  results  are  confidently  awaite*el. 


AIJCKXTIXA. 

('oTTox  LANDS.  Tlu*  piTss  stuti's  that  about  2o.00()  hectares  in 
northern  Arjjentina  are  now  under  cultivation  to  cotton  and  that 
this  area  will  soon  he  increased  to  ;i5,()()()  hectares. 

Tkklew-Kawsox  hailkoad.  The  railroad  from  Trelew  to  the  port 
of  Kawson,  in  the  Territory  of  ('huhut,  Patajjonia,  was  inaugurated 
in  March.  It  is  about  30  kilometers  in  length. 

Radio  ixkoh.matiox  skuvk’E.  In  the  middle  of  March.  1023.  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  began  the  broadcasting  of  market  and 
weather  reports  by  radio.  The  Ptriim  of  Buenos  Aires  niglitly 
delivers  to  the  Radio  Sud  America  a  news  bulletin  of  I  nited  Press 
reports  received  by  wire  from  abroad,  which  the  broadcasting 
station  transmits  in  the  coui’se  of  the  concert  program. 

('iiii.KAX  itAiLKOAD  COMMISSION'.  .V  visiting  eoiiimission  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  State  railroads  of  Chile  has  been  in  Argentina  to 
view  the  management  and  works  of  the  Argentine  State  railways,  on 
which  they  will  report  to  their  (lovernment  upon  their  return. 

liuAZii-iAX-AiuiKNTiXE  KKi  iT  TUADK.  Bananas  imported  by  Argen¬ 
tina  fnun  the  Brazilian  port  of  .Santos  during  the  months  of  January 
and  Pehruary,  1!)23,  were  valued  at  more  than  l.t)42  contos.  During 
lt>22  Argentina  bought  from  Brazil  fruit  to  the  value  of  S.lTh  contos. 
of  which  sum  r),47S  contos  represented  the  bananas  imported  and 
1,722  contos  the  oranges,  while  Brazil  houglit  from  Argentina  r).,‘).S() 
contos  worth  of  fruit,  of  which  2,S!M)  contos  represented  grapes. 

SrcAit  ('ooi’EKATivE  As.soci ATiox .  The  Province  of  Tucuman 
has  lent  2,t)t)(),()l)()  pesos  to  the  sugar-cane  groweis  in  the  Montero 
district  for  the  erection  and  e(|ui|)ment  of  a  central.  P\)r  lack  of  a 
near-hy  mill  tlmy  have  been  obliged  to  ship  their  cane  by  rail  to  other 
parts  of  the  Province,  thereby  incurring  an  annual  loss  estimated  at 
4(10,1)1)0  pesos.  Tutil  the  loan  is  paid  off,  the  Province  will  have  the 
right  to  inspi'ct  the  operation  and  finances  (*f  t!ie  central. 


BOLIVIA. 

.\kw  mixixo  comi'axies.  Two  companies  have  hiam  formed  in 
.Siintiago,  (’liile,  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  tin  mines  in  Bolivia: 
th(>  (Iran  Poder  de  ('olahi  (’o.,  with  a  ca[)ital  of  t‘o.").000,  will  exploit 
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those  in  Potosi,  spondiii"  £10, 000  in  exploration,  inachinerv,  build¬ 
ings  and  labor;  and  La  Victoria,  with  a  capital  of  £150,000,  will 
work  theChacaltaya  mine  situated  in  the  Province  of  Murillo,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  La  Pa/-,  huildiii"  a  mill  which  will  produce  5,000  quintals 
of  tin  bars,  (30  per  cent  fine,  per  month. 

ExPOKTATIOX  of  MIXF-UALS  AM)  KUnUER  DURING  1922. — The 
exportation  of  minerals  and  rubber  during  1922  was  as  follows: 


Countries. 


Commodity.  Kilograms. 


(ireat  Britain .  Tin... 

Cnited  States . do. 

France . <lo 

Oermany . do. 

Belpium’ . do. 

Chile . do. 

I’em . do. 


17,7."iO,449 
I,407,S7li 
IS0,.>S2 
4.1,201 
IS,  4.)l 
7.VI 


Total. 


.VJ,5as.S4;4 


Cnited  .states .  Copper. 

Franco . do.. 

Croat  Britain . do.. 

Chile . ....do.. 


2.5,9;i4,.'ifi7 
S75,t«H» 
•272,;427 
197, 6.Vi 


Total. 


27,279,.V49 


I'nited  Stales .  .silver.. 

Croat  Britain . do. 

Chile . do. 

Mexu-o . do. 

Cermany . do. 

.\rEenliria . do. 

Switzerland . do. 


Total. 


Croat  Britain .  Wolfram. 

Cnilisl  .states . do _ 


Total. 


Total. 


Ifi,s,s9,242 
2,402,941 
107,210 
12,  .'.22 
S,970 
6,004 
.31 

19,  .">47,  .'>20 


Cnited  .States .  Cold... 

Chile . do.. 

tJreat  Britain . do.. 

Switzerland . do.. 

Total . 


4,537 

3,009 


7,000 


401.424 
3l.02.-> 
3. 227 
2. 24S 


l'nile<l  Slates .  I{nlil>er. 

France . do... 

Croat  Britain . do... 

Cermany . do... 

Chile . do... 

Pent . do... 


49S.  .524 


1,040,437 
1.50,7115 
120, 4S0 
42,  S09 
.5,319 
4,024 

1,98.3,774 


Exports  of  copper  for  December  were  not  included  in  this  report, 
data  not  having  been  received  from  the  ('harafia  customhouse. 


BRAZIL. 

Foreign  trade.- — The  statistical  bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
publishes  tlie  following  figures  on  the  foreign  trade  of  lirazil,  with  a 
note  that  the  figures  for  lt)22  are  subject  to  rectification: 
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1 

Quantity. 

Contos  of  reis,  pa[)er.  'jcniSl** 

Mereh;in<Use. 

Unit. 

1 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922  1921 

1922 

Class  I. 

.\ninmls  anil  llioir  products: 

l.iird . 

.Met. toil. 

5, 19S 

1,966 

9,731 

3,891  :146 

192 

Preserved  moat . 

...do.... 

1,2X1 

745 

2, '3.53 

1,6:16  76 

49 

Frraen  and  chilled  meal 

...do.... 

61,931 

,32,:i9S 

65,3a5  ; 

3:i,:i(H)  2,:i76 

963 

...do  . 

...do _ 

3^  23;i 

3,aV)1 

13,  IW 

...do  . 

2'9U 

Tallow . 

...do _ 

4'7S8 

2, 528 

4, 124  1 

4,3:« 

6,2H4 

'754  211 

Sundry . 

...do.... 

13;  497 

11;  837 

loi  176 

21,311  346 

451 

Total . 

. 

139,53() 

197,966 

186,988 

182,709  i  0,459 

5,:i9S 

Cla.ss  II. 

,  ,  ,  1  . 

.Minerals and  their  priKliicts: 

1 

Manganese . 

Toil . 

27.i.691 

349, 7(r> 

22,917 

22, 209  S2S 

673 

Sundry . 

...do.... 

i,:i.'>u 

2,999 

9.  SI  1 

1:1,991  :i:i8 

:i67 

Total . 

277,914 

312, 7(H) 

:12, 728 

3.5,:i(H)  1,166 

l.iHill 

Class  111. 

1 

\  cKclal)lcs  and  their  iirod- 

nets: 

Raw  cotton . 

Met.  ton. 

19,697 

33,947 

45,944 

1(0,66:1  1,.5,56 

3,9.59 

Rice . 

...do.... 

oT),  TiOo 

37,  S65 

:12,617 

22,  ,596  1,979 

660 

252.  Ill 

94, 169 

115,249  3,292 

3.323 

Riihlicr . 

...do.... 

17,4;i9 

19;  65,5 

:l5!99i 

46;  769  1,211 

i;49(i 

Cocoa  (raw) . 

'l.UOU  halts 

42,6X1 

45, 279 

47,  .519 

66,261  1,662 

1,979 

Collec  (raw) . 

.Met.  toil. 

12,369 

12,673 

1,9I9,IH)5 

1,5IM,I66  34,691 

44,242 

Carnaulia  wax . 

...do.... 

:i,9tri 

5,  J105 

I9,:i95 

14,  i:i8  3.56 

421 

Manioc  meal . 

...do _ 

15,94S 

12,:i67 

.5,946 

3,719  171 

112 

Haricot  Ixxtns . 

...do.... 

:m 

162 

183 

92  7 

3 

Fruits  and  nuts(edihle) 

...do... . 

49,312 

55,215 

,5,  l:i6 

9,  .579  172 

268 

oil-prodiicini;  .seeds . .. 

...do.... 

79,:i:i2 

92,9:19 

:i9,2ir2 

69,128  1,:145 

1,X14 

Toliaix’o . 

...do... . 

32,929 

44,796 

,5.5,119 

46.115  1,93:1 

l,:i9i 

.Mato . 

...do.. 

71.S5W 

s2.  :i4i> 

43, 430 

.53,579  1,492 

1,504 

TimlK-r . 

...do... . 

19tM99 

l:i9,9.Vi 

17,977 

22;  117  '619 

'659 

Maize . 

3.'>,967 

12,734 

7,163 

2,629  247 

76 

\  ecetahlc  oil . 

...do _ 

5,79:1 

2,569 

7,.xi:i 

3,  ,522  1  -266 

199 

Sundry  . 

...do.... 

62,791 

79,716 

24, 1,57 

33,4:10  '  618 

^  969 

Total . 

1,  j(r>,<117 

1  1,679,926 

l,499.9<»0 

2,111,955  5:),  962 

1  62, 121 

Tot  al  ‘Jfi  art  icics  of  mcrchan- 

j 

disi'. . 

1,611,969 

2,9:17,949 

1 , 605. 57S 

2. 264, 252  i  57,9X5 

66,7.51 

Total  .sundry . 

77,161 

H4, 553 

44,144 

67,632  ;  l,.5(r2 

1,627 

Total  of  exports . 

1,919,421 

2,l21,6(r2 

1,799, 722 

2,3.32,964  58.567 

OS.  57H 

KX  POUTS. 


1 

Year.  j 

Metric  tons. 

Value  in  Value  in 

contos  pounds 

(paper).  sterling. 

1,382,972 

1,997,666 

2,191,389 

1,919,421 

2,121,6(72 

981,767  65,4.51, (HIO 

2,178,719  i:iO,985,(HHt 

1,752,411  107,.521,(HH) 

1, 709, 7-22  58,587,900 

2,332,084  68,578,000 

1919 . 

1929 . 

1921 . 

1922 . 

IMPORTS. 


5,922, 396 
2,779,850 
3,27.5,654  | 
2,  .578, 219 
3. 263,  .521 

1,007.495  ' 
i.;m.rj9 

OT.IOO.UIO 
7H,  177,000 

1919 . 

1929 . 

2,099,60  1 
1,669, 939 
1,37:1,909 

1 

ri5.(M)5.000 

1921 . 

60,466.1HH) 

49,192,000 

1 

1922 . 

GO 
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Natioxai.  MACHiNKKV  PAVILION.  Bni7.il  is  justlv  proiid  (»f  the 
oxhihits  (»f  iiiitioiial  inachiiu*rv  and  otlu*r  inotal  inanufavturos  shown 
in  tlio  pavilion  opiMiod  at  tho  (•(‘iitiMiarv  exposition  April  2.  Among 
the  important  cxhihits  wm*  the  following:  ('ofroe-eleaning  machines, 
machines  f«tr  hulling  and  polishing  rice,  a  liigh-power  cotton  press, 
electric  motors,  enormous  saws,  a  tile-making  machine,  machinery  for 
manufacturing  paper,  a  maritime  kerosene  (»r  crude  oil  motor,  a 
locomotive,  agricultural  machinery,  fireproof  safes,  and  hydraulic 
pumps. 

Blast  ituxack.  A  few  months  ago  the  Bnr/ilian  Electrometal¬ 
lurgical  ('o.  installed  at  Kiheirao  Preto  a  blast  furnace  1(5  meters  high, 
said  hy  the  Bra/.il  Ferro  ('arril  to  he  the  first  of  its  kind  in  South 
America.  Ore  will  he  brought  from  the  company’s  mines  at  Sao 
S(‘hastia(»  do  Paraiso,  in  the  State  of  Minas  Cleraes,  and  from 
Altinopolis,  Sao  Paulo. 

lliciiWAVs  IN  so.MK  xouTiiKKX  Statks.  Tile  Bra/.il  Ferro  ('arril 
gives  tlie  following  data  regarding  highways  in  some  of  the  northern 
States : 

Piauhy:  In  use,  .')  highways,  whose  total  length  is  IS.")  kilometers; 
the  longest,  from  Floriano  to  Picos,  measures  1  IS  kilometers.  I’nder 
construction.  24  kilometers;  planned,  205)  kilometers. 

Rio  (Iramh*  do  Norte:  In  use,  3  highways,  whose  total  length  is 
14S  kilometers,  rmh'r  construction,  1)7  kilometers;  planned,  101) 
kilometers. 

Pi'rnamhuco:  In  use,  27  highways,  whose  total  length  is  1,421) 
kilometers;  the  longest,  from  Algodoes  to  Sao  .lose  do  Egypto, 
measures  201  kilomi'ters.  Plamual,  11  highways,  410  kilometersin 
length. 

Bahia;  In  use,  3S0  kilonuhers  of  highways;  the  longest,  from  Sao 
Salvador  to  Fn'ira  deSant’  .\nna.  measures  144  kilometers.  Planned, 
211  kilom«‘t(‘rs. 

Alagoas;  In  us(*,  0  highways,  whose  total  length  is  701  kilo¬ 
meters;  the  longest,  from  ('achoeira  to  Suehrangulos,  measures  230 
kilometers. 

S(*rgi|)(*:  In  use,  2  highways,  wlmse  total  h*ngth  is  10  kilometers. 
Fnder  construction.  37  kilometers;  planmal,  103  kilometers. 

Espirito  Santo;  In  use*.  2  highways.  I'nder  construction,  3. 

KciUiKiL  The  amhassaelor  of  Bra/.il  iii  the  Fnited  States  has 
ihfornu'tl  the*  Minister  of  Foreign  .Mfairs  that  the  l)(‘partment  of 
(’ommerce*  of  the  I’nite'd  State's  is  e-eempleting  plans  feer  se*neling  te» 
Bra/.il  a  te>e-hnical  e-eunmission  to  stuely  the*  |)ros|)e*cts  e»f  the*  rubber 
inehistry  in  the*  State*  of  Pane  and  the*  re*st  e»f  the*  .Vma/.emian  re'giem. 
The*  commissiem  e*xpe*e-ts  to  he*e*eune*  acepiainte*d  with  the  weerk  etf  the 
.Se*rvie*e*  for  the*  Proti'ctiem  e»f  Brazilian  Kuhhe*r,  anel  will  we»rk  with 
the*  e-omme*rcial  attache'*  eif  the*  Fnite*el  State's.  Mr.  Harry  N.  Whit- 
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ford,  professor  of  tropical  forestry,  Yale  University,  is  executive  in 
charge  of  the  investigation  of  sources  of  crude  rubber  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  developing  rubber  plantations  in  Latin  America  and  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

Rondon  commission  in  the  CENTENARY  EXPOSITION. — The  event 
of  the  day  at  the  centenary  exposition  on  April  14  was  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  exhibits  of  the  Rondon  commission,  representing ,  as 
General  Rondon  said,  32  years  of  unremitting  toil  in  the  interior,  in 
the  service  of  a  cause — an  ideal,  an  ardent  desire  to  contribute  to  the 
greatness  of  the  Brazilian  nation.  The  motto  of  the  commission  has 
always  been;  “Face  peril,  even  to  death,  but  never  kill.”  Through 
the  application  of  this  principle  the  commission  has  been  able  to  win 
the  friendship  of  many  tribes  of  Indians,  and  thus  make  the  explora¬ 
tions  on  which  the  great  new  map  of  Matto  Grosso  and  those  of  other 
districts  are  based,  stretch  many  kilometers  of  telegraph  lines,  and 
collect  valuable  ethnographic  data.  All  these  achievements  were 
represented  in  the  exhibitions  displayed  at  the  centenary  exposition. 

chile. 

Railway  electrification. — March  29  was  an  important  day 
in  the  history  of  Chilean  railroads,  for  on  that  date  the  first  electric 
locomotive  for  the  Santiago-Valparaiso  zone  of  the  State  railway 
was  set  in  motion  by  electric  power  from  the  falls  at  Maitenes,  40 
kilometers  distant,  operating  through  the  Quilicura  station.  Power 
from  the  great  Maitenes  plant,  already  fully  described  in  the 
Bulletin,  will  also  be  available  for  lighting  and  industrial  use. 

Regional  expositions. — ^The  regional  fruit  exposition  at  Ran- 
cagua  in  March,  open  to  growers  of  O’Higgins  and  Colchagua  Prov¬ 
inces,  was  successful  in  showing  the  great  possibilities  for  fruit 
growing  in  this  region,  although  varieties  suitable  for  export  are  not 
yet  extensively  planted.  One  exhibitor  displayed  oranges,  prickly 
pears,  peaches,  apples,  pears,  figs,  quinces,  plums,  chestnuts,  English 
walnuts,  filberts,  and  small  coconuts.  Melons  and  grapes  of  many 
varieties,  including  the  Malaga  and  Tokay,  were  also  to  be  seen,  as 
well  as  prunes  and  preserved  fruits. 

1920-21  statistics  showed  that  of  86,719  hectares  under  irri¬ 
gation  in  O’Higgins  Province  only  1,259  hectares  were  planted  to 
fruit,  exclusive  of  grapes,  while  in  Colchagua  Province  1,554 
hectares  of  the  125,851  hectares  of  irrigated  land  were  devoted  to 
fruit,  exclusive  of  grapes.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  fruit  culture 
in  these  Provinces  is  susceptible  of  great  development,  especially  as 
the  climate  is  very  favorable. 

In  Concepcidn  the  exposition  included  not  only  fruit,  fresh  and  pre¬ 
served,  but  also  flowers,  trees,  and  poultry.  In  both  cities  machinery 
and  tools  for  use  in  fruit  culture  were  on  exhibition. 

49730— 23— BuU.  1 - 5 
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Irrigation  canal. — ^The  Maule  irrigation  canal,  190  kilometers 
long,  which  with  its  complementary  parts  forms  the  most  important 
irrigation  works  in  Chile,  has  now  been  completed.  Starting  from  the 
Maule  River  about  70  kilometers  east  of  Talca,  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  also  divides  again.  The  water  carried  in  the 
canal  will  irrigate  41,832  hectares. 

Valparaiso  port  works. — Four  hundred  meters  of  the  wharf  in 
front  of  the  four  four-story  reinforced  concrete  customs  warehouses, 
50  by  60  meters,  and  two  sheds,  130  by  25  meters,  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  put  into  service.  Wlien  the  extensive  project  is  completed 
the  port  works  and  equipment  will  include:  A  breakwater  288  meters 
long  on  Punta  Duprat;  a  630-meter  wharf  along  a  depth  of  12  meters 
between  Punta  Duprat  and  the  northern  end  of  the  old  Government 
wharf;  the  repair  and  extension  of  the  latter  for  370  meters;  a 
wharf  210  meters  long,  opposite  the  old  Prat  wharf;  a  pier  250 
meters  long  and  100  meters  wide  at  the  end,  with  berths  for  ships 
along  each  side  and  at  the  end;  the  broadening  of  the  present 
Esplanade;  the  warehouses  already  mentioned;  and  25  electric  cranes 
of  various  capacities,  from  750  kilos  to  80  metric  tons.  Merchandise 
will  be  taken  directly  from  boats  by  the  cranes  and  placed  on  the 
bridges  leading  to  the  third  floor  of  the  warehouses,  thus  expediting 
their  passage  through  the  customs. 

Weight  of  products  in  sacks. — See  page  76. 

COLOMBIA. 

Wireless  communication  with  New  Orleans. — On  April  13, 
1923,  the  President  of  the  Republic  inaugurated  the  wireless  service 
which  has  been  established  between  Colombia  and  New  Orleans  by 
means  of  a  powerful  wireless  station  built  by  the  Marconi  Co.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  ceremony  the  President  exchanged  wireless  messages  with 
President  Harding,  King  George  of  England,  Guglielmo  Marconi,  and 
the  governors  of  the  Departments  of  Colombia. 

Lighthouse  in  Riohacha. — A  new  lighthouse  recently  built  at 
the  port  of  Riohacha  has  a  steel  tower  rising  75  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  light  is  produced  by  acetylene  gas  and  flashes  one  second  every 
nine  seconds,  illuminating  a  radius  of  15  miles.  An  automatic 
valve  turns  off  the  light  when  the  sun  rises  and  turns  it  on  at 
nightfall. 

Mineral  wealth  of  the  Putumayo. — A  mission  of  English 
geologists  who,  starting  from  Manaos,  explored  the  basin  of  the 
upper  Amazon  in  Colombia,  report  that  they  found  great  wealth  in 
gold,  silver,  platinum,  copper,  iron,  and  other  metals  in  the  Putu¬ 
mayo  and  Caqueta  regions,  where  they  believe  the  topography  also 
indicates  the  existence  of  valuable  hydrocarbon  deposits. 
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Salt  works. — The  national  revenue  derived  from  the  maritime 
salt  works  during  the  last  half  of  1922  amounted  to  384,859.50  pesos, 
and  in  January  and  February,  1923,  to  204,627  pesos. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Roads. — The  road  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Joaquin  de  Heredia 
has  been  macadamized.  This  new  route  is  more  direct  to  Alajuela 
than  the  old  wagon  road  from  San  Francisco.  The  road  from  Ala- 
juelas  west  to  San  Ram6n  is  progressing  rapidly  and  it  is  hoped  that 
it  will  be  open  to  the  public  within  a  year. 

New  post  office. — On  April  1,  1923,  a  new  telegraph  and  post 
office  was  opened  in  the  town  of  Venecia,  Province  of  Alajuela. 
The  town  has  a  population  of  1,000. 

CUBA. 

New  electric  light  for  Santiago  lighthouse. — The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Works  has  contracted  for  the  installation  of  a  modern 
lighting  system  for  the  Morro  Lighthouse,  Santiago. 

New  Sevilla-Biltmore  Hotel. — The  Sevilla-Biltmore  Hotel  is 
erecting  an  addition  to  the  present  structure,  10  stories  high  and 
covering  an  area  of  12,000  square  feet,  the  first  skyscraper  built  in 
Habana.  It  will  be  open  to  visitors  by  January,  1924,  it  is  expected. 
From  a  standpoint  of  accommodation,  this  is  the  largest  hotel  in  the 
Antilles,  containing  352  guest  rooms  with  every  modern  convenience. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Mella  Highway. — On  April  1  took  place  the  formal  opening  of 
the  Santo  Domingo-San  Pedro  de  Macoris  section  of  the  Mella  High¬ 
way,  62  kilometers  in  length.  As  stated  two  months  ago  in  the 
Bulletin,  this  highway  will  later  be  extended  to  Higiiey. 

Sr.  Juan  B.  Vicini  Burgos,  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic, 
speaking  on  this  occasion,  drew  an  eloquent  picture  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  good  roads,  saying: 

I  know  thatN\'hen  an  army  of  engineers  invades  mountains  and  plains  and  by  its 
achievements  triumphantly  unites  city  to  city  peace  and  order  are  more  adequately 
assured  than  if  the  territory  of  the  Republic  were  covered  with  soldiers. 

The  Listln  Diario  said  in  an  editorial : 

We  are  full  of  enthusiasm  when  it  is  announced  that  on  a  certain  date  the  A  or  B 
highway  will  be  opened.  How  happy  we  are!  What  applause  in  honor  of  those  who 
have  brought  this  great  work  of  progress  to  pass!  A  few  days  later,  the  road  is  as  much 
a  matter  of  course  as  the  sunrise.  It  is  so  natural  to  have  good  roads. 

ECUADOR. 

Limit  on  sugar  export. — Owing  to  the  high  price  of  sugar  in 
foreign  markets  the  President  has  put  limitations  on  the  exportation 
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of  sugar  from  March  8  to  July  15,  when  the  new  crop  begins  to  come 
in.  Exporters  are  required  to  have  licenses  stating^  the  quantity  of 
each  shipment.  During  this  time  monthly  statistics  will  be  compiled 
on  the  amount  of  sugar  consumed  in  the  Republic,  the  stocks  on  hand, 
and  the  exportable  surplus. 

Foreign  trade  and  rural  credit  company. — A  number  of  prom¬ 
inent  business  men  have  formed  a  100,000  sucre  company,  with  main 
offices  in  Quito,  to  handle  foreign  trade  and  rural  credit  business. 
The  Congress  of  Agriculturists  have  already  approved  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  institution  of  this  type,  llie  prospectus  states  that  the 
company  will  undertake  the  exportation  of  national  products  and 
the  study  of  foreign  markets  through  its  foreign  agencies ;  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  machinery  and  tools;  the  establishment  of  rural 
credit;  the  sale  of  coastal  products  in  the  interior  of  Ecuador;  and  the 
sale  of  interior  and  mountain  products  in  the  coastal  markets. 

Port  entrance  formalities. — To  prevent  the  entrance  into 
Ecuador  of  undesirable  aliens,  a  police  detachment  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Pun4  to  board  steamers  bound  for  Guayaquil  and  examine 
passports  and  other  documents  before  landing  the  passengers  in  port. 
This  not  only  prevents  the  entrance  of  undesirables  but  facilitates 
the  landing  of  passengers  whose  papers  are  all  in  order  without 
causing  delay  at  the  port. 

Textile  factory. — The  new  textile  factory  being  built  in  Quito 
by  the  Sociedad  de  Cr6dito  Intemacional  has  received  the  first  ship¬ 
ment  of  50  tons  of  machinery  and  equipment.  More  machines  are 
expected  within  a  short  time. 

Agricultltral  exposition. — The  Agricultural  Progress  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Ibarra  has  decided  to  hold  an  agricultural  exposition  in  honor 
of  the  centenary  of  Ibarra,  July  12,  1923.  The  whole  Province  is  to 
contribute  exliibits. 

Water  supply. — The  towns  of  Licto  and  Pungala  in  the  canton  of 
Riobamba  are  to  have  drinking  water  supplies  provided  by  the 
canton. 

Ecuadorian  products  in  the  Pan  American  Building. — ^The 
exhibition  of  samples  of  Ecuadorian  manufactured  and  natural 
products  collected  by  Sr.  Juan  Francisco  Rojas,  director  of  the 
Ecuadorian  magazine  Comercio  Intemacional,  as  reported  in  the 
Bulletin  for  May,  1923,  is  now  on  view  in  the  Pan  American  Union 
Building.  The  exhibit  contains  samples  of  red,  white,  and  brown 
beans;  first  quality  coffee;  dried  peas;  Machala  cacao  (cocoa  beans); 
lentib;  ordinary  and  fine  quality  com;  tortoise  shell  articles,  includ¬ 
ing  combs,  earrings,  necklaces,  and  bracelets,  and  others  of  mother 
of  pearl;  minerals;  tagua  (vegetable  ivory)  novelties,  such  as  minia¬ 
ture  sets  of  chessmen  and  ollas,  or  native  jars,  artistically  colored; 
samples  of  cloth,  scrapes,  a  mg,  and  also  a  hammock  woven  of  a 
smooth  grass. 
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GUATEMALA. 

Bananas  to  San  Francisco. — The  first  shipment  of  bananas  from 
San  Jose,  a  Pacific  port,  to  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  was  recently  made 
as  an  experiment.  It  is  believed  that  a  successful  trade  can  be 
built  up  between  the  two  cities,  thus  causing  the  development  of 
the  southern  coast  of  Guatemala. 

Guatemala-Salvador  Highway. — Work  is  progressing  rapidly  on 
the  road  which  is  to  unite  Guatemala  with  El  Salvador.  President 
Orellana  recently  visited  the  part  of  the  highway  under  construction 
and  made  provisions  for  its  early  termination. 

Zacapa  railroad  to  Salvador. — A  proposed  contract  for  con¬ 
structing  the  Zacapa  railroad,  which  would  imite  Guatemala  with  El 
Salvador  and  give  a  trade  outlet  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  latter 
Republic,  was  laid  before  the  National  Assembly  in  March. 

Automobile  transportation  service. — Owing  to  the  good  con¬ 
dition  of  the  road  from  Guatemala  to  Jutiapa  the  Castillo  Lara  Co. 
has  decided  to  establish  a  new  automobile  passenger  transport  service 
with  American  cars.  Trips  are  arranged  by  the  agency  in  Guatemala. 

HAITI. 

Meeting  of  public  works  engineers. — In  March  all  the  engi¬ 
neers  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  assembled  in  Port  au 
Prince  for  a  two  days’  meeting,  in  order  to  hear  reports  and  exchange 
views.  They  also  visited  the  national  warehouses  and  shops 
maintained  by  the  department. 

In  one  report  it  was  stated  that  $250  a  year  per  kilometer  had 
been  allowed  for  the  upkeep  of  the  paved  roads.  The  new  road  along 
the  Artibonite  River  is  nearly  finished,  while  that  from  Lascahobas 
to  Hinche  was  started  in  January.  The  Mont  Rouis  bridge,  150 
feet  long,  will  be  completed  by  July,  while  one  300  feet  in  length 
over  the  Artibonite  on  the  Lascahobas-Hinche  road  was  recently 
commenced. 

HONDURAS. 

Truxillo-Juticalpa  railroad. — The  Agu&n  branch  of  the  rail¬ 
road  under  construction  from  Truxillo  to  Juticalpa  has  reached  the 
town  of  Olanchito,  which  is  showing  increased  activity  on  account  of 
the  new  means  of  communication. 

Quimistan  road. — The  new  road  being  built  from  Quimistan  near 
the  Guatemalan  border  through  the  mountainous  region  toward  the 
northern  coast  is  rousing  enthusiasm  in  the  rich  departments  through 
which  it  passes.  It  is  thought  that  commerce  with  El  Salvador  also 
will  receive  an  extra  impetus  from  direct  communication  with  San 
Pedro  Sula  and  northern  coast  towns. 
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New  fruit  company. — The  Pan  American-Honduras  Develop¬ 
ment  Co.  of  Baltimore  has  opened  offices  in  San  Pedro  Sula  with 
branch  offices  in  Puerto  Cortes,  Tegucigalpa,  and  other  points.  The 
company  has  six  steamers  making  18  knots  an  hour,  which  will 
run  on  a  weekly  schedule,  or  twice  weekly  if  necessary,  to  carry  fruit 
from  Cort6s,  Micos  Laguna,  Colorado,  Esparta,  Rio  Est6ban,  Bal- 
fate,  and  the  Islas  de  la  Bahia.  The  Baltimore  market,  which  is  a 
new  one  for  Honduran  bananas,  promises  success. 

MEXICO. 

Henequen. — An  inspector  of  the  Department  of  Industry,  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor,  who  has  been  making  an  investigation  of  the  hene¬ 
quen  industry  in  Yucat4n,  reported  in  part  as  follows: 

The  production  for  1920  was  936,136  bales;  for  1921,  565,424  bales;  and  for  1922, 
461,515  bales,  each  bale  averaging  160  to  180  kilograms.  The  area  planted  has  de¬ 
creased  from  4,250,000  mecates  (1  mecate  equals  400  square  meters)  in  production  or 
under  cultivation  in  1918  to  3,250,000  mecates  at  present.  The  labor  supply,  how¬ 
ever,  is  thought  to  be  adequate  for  hardly  half  this  area. 

The  Comision  Exportadora  de  YucatAn,  organized  in  January,  1922,  under  tlie  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  State  government,  has  practically  replaced  the  Comisidn  Reguladora  del 
Mercado  de  UenequAn.  Since  the  fonner  b^;an  to  function  the  price  of  henequen 
has  increased.  The  Comisidn  Exportadora  has  organized  squads  of  laborers  for  weed¬ 
ing,  94,282  mecates  having  thus  been  cleared,  a  process  necessary  at  least  once  a  year. 
Uenequen  plantations  do  not  come  into  bearing  until  they  are  7  years  old,  except 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  when  the  time  is  reduced  1  or  2  years. 

The  Liga  de  Accidn  Social,  which  has  been  extremely  successful  in  its  efforts  to 
promote  small  industries  using  henequen,  has  founded  a  school  for  this  purpose. 
Hammocks,  hats,  chsdrs,  furniture,  slippers,  fans,  purses,  machinery  belting,  book 
covers,  and  mats  are  among  the  articles  made. 

One  of  the  most  important  factories  making  sacks,  twine,  and  rope  has  recently 
been  turned  into  a  cooperative  undertaking. 

Petroleum. — The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  Revista  de 
Hacienda  for  March  19,  1923: 


Year. 

i 

Production. 

Kx|>ortation.  | 

Production  1 
tax  on  1 
exports. 

Export  tax. 

1921  . 1 

1922  . 

i  Cubic  meters. 

1  30,962,752 

29,420,867 

Cubic  meters. 

3^1,303, sn 

28,753,933 

Pesos. 

50,604,049 

58,374,156 

Pesos. 
12,280,911 
!  27,605,989 

In  1922,  259  wells  were  drilled,  of  which  153  were  productive, 
their  total  daily  production  at  the  beginning  being  225,507  cubic 
meters,  or  1,418,439  barrels.  Between  January  1  and  March  13  of 
this  year  39  productive  wells  were  brought  in;  20,579  cubic  meters, 
or  129,442  barrels,  were  obtained  as  the  initial  daily  production. 

Foreign  trade. — Official  figures  for  the  first  six  months  of  1922 
give  the  value  of  imports  as  146,059,096  pesos,  and  that  of  exports. 
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excluding  petroleum,  as  97,157,810  pesos.  The  value  of  petroleum 
exports  was  more  than  150,000,000  pesos,  the  balance  of  trade, 
therefore,  being  favorable. 

Wood  and  gas. — The  director  of  the  Forestry  Bureau  has  called 
attention  to  the  need  for  a  new  forestry  law,  as  the  trees  of  the 
Republic  are  rapidly  being  felled  to  supply  the  demand  for  20,000,000 
kilos  of  wood  (approximately  1,000,000  trees)'  a  day,  used  for 
domestic  and  industrial  purposes.  He  hopes  that  gas  factories  will 
soon  be  erected  to  furnish  part  of  the  fuel. 

Farms  for  small  landowners. — The  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Durango  has  arranged  that  owners  of  large  properties  in  the  State 
pay  their  arrears  of  taxes  since  1909,  amounting  to  about  2,000,000 
pesos,  by  selling  to  the  State  at  a  minimum  of  5  pesos  per  hectare 
some  of  their  agricultural  land.  This  the  State  will  divide  in 
accordance  with  the  agrarian  law  among  about  30,000  families. 

The  Caja  de  Pr^stamos  or  Loan  Bank,  of  Mexico  City,  recently 
acquired  the  enormous  Terrazas  estate  in  Chihuahua,  consisting  of 
2,500,000  hectares,  with  a  view  to  dividing  it  into  small  parcels. 
Most  of  this  property  is  grazing  land,  only  about  12,000  hectares 
being  suitable  for  agriculture,  according  to  a  newspaper  statement. 

Mexico  City-Tuxpan  railroad. — A  force  of  500  men  is  working 
on  the  railroad  which  will  unite  Mexico  City  with  Tuxp&n,  the 
nearest  port  and  center  of  a  very  rich  Mexican  petroleum  zone. 
The  ninth  kilometer  has  been  reached,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  the 
end  of  this  year  the  most  diflicult  part  of  the  work  will  be  finished. 
The  estimated  cost  is  9,500,000  pesos  for  the  entire  length  of  390 
kilometers,  35  kilometers  less  than  the  distance  between  Mexico 
City  and  Vera  Cruz. 

NICARAGUA. 

Danish  immigration  commission. — A  Danish  commission  has 
arrived  in  Nicaragua  to  consider  land  in  Segovia  for  a  colony  of  700 
in  family  groups.  These  colonists  intend  to  establish  an  agricultural 
school  in  their  holdings  if  satisfactory  arrangements  are  concluded 
with  the  Nicaraguan  Government. 

Chinandega-El  Nacascolo  road. — The  Government  is  to  con¬ 
struct  a  road  from  the  city  of  Chinandega  through  the  town  of  El 
Viejo  to  the  port  of  El  Nacascolo  on  the  Pacific  coast,  which  port  is 
eventually  to  be  empowered  to  receive  foreign  trade. 

PANAMA. 

Future  tourist  resort. — El  Volc&n,  a  50,000-acre  property  in 
Chiriqui  Province,  between  David  and  the  Costa  Rican  border,  has 
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been  purchased  by  a  group  of  real  estate  men  from  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  for  the  establishment  of  a  tourist  resort.  The  altitude  of 
the  property,  which  is  within  6  miles  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.’s 
railway,  ranges  from  4,200  to  6,000  feet  and  the  average  temperature 
is  66  d^rees.  A  large  hotel  with  a  group  of  cottages  is  to  be  built 
near  two  lakes.  The  press  states  that  the  Panaman  Government 
and  the  Canal  Zone  Commission  are  to  cooperate  with  the  company 
in  the  matter  of  providing  roads. 

Roads. — The  Puerto  Posada-Penonom6  road,  which  will  open  up 
the  moimtainous  region  of  the  Province  of  Cocl6  to  commimication 
with  the  capital  city,  is  to  be  completed  in  about  six  months,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Panama. 
The  Santiago-San  Francisco  road  rims  in  a  mountainous  region 
north  of  Asuero  Province,  and  other  roads  have  been  started  from 
Santiago  to  La  Mesa,  Vald6z,  Colorado,  and  San  Francisco.  The 
Government  is  to  help  the  local  authorities  by  the  construction  of 
bridges  over  the  ravines  and  rivers. 

Fire-alarm  system.— Col6n  has  a  new  system  of  28  fire-alarm 
stations,  a  new  engine,  hook  and  ladder  truck,  and  hose  cart. 
These  cost  nearly  $50,000,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  efficient  firemen, 
give  the  city  an  excellent  fire-fighting  unit. 

PARAGUAY. 

Agricultural  bureau. — Pursuant  to  the  International  Conven¬ 
tion  on  Agricultural  Protection,  signed  in  Montevideo  in  1913  and 
ratified  by  Paraguay  September  27,  1917,  a  bureau  for  agricultural 
defense  will  be  established  by  the  assembly  of  agriculture  and  industry 
under  the  direction  of  the  Banco  Agricola.  This  bureau  is  author¬ 
ized  to  prohibit  the  importation,  exportation,  and  sale  of  diseased 
plants,  fruits  and  seeds,  having  them  partially  or  totally  destroyed, 
and  appoint  inspectors  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  orange  and 
cotton  crops  from  infection  and  of  promoting  agriculture  in  general. 

This  bureau  will  further  be  devoted  to  the  study  and  prevention  of 
plant  diseases  and  the  suppression  of  insect  pests;  the  inspection  of 
imported  plants,  fruits,  and  seeds;  the  granting  of  health  certificates 
for  such  products;  the  investigation  of  farming  conditions;  the 
mapping  of  agricultural,  sanitary,  and  infested  zones;  the  discovery 
and  application  of  methods  of  protecting  and  promoting  agriculture; 
and  the  enforcement  of  agricultural  sanitary  regulations. 

Foreign  commerce. — The  principal  products  exported  during 
1922,  according  to  the  Diario  Oficial  for  March  8,  1923,  were  the 
following: 
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Salt  hides . 

Flint  hides . . 

Wool . 

Tallow . 

Jerked  beef . 

Ginned  cotton . 

Unginned  cotton . . 

Pineapples . 

Bananas . 

Peanuts . 

Peanut  bran . 

Oranges . 

Mandarin  oranges . 

Smoking  tobacco . 

Para  tobacco . 

Black  tobacco . 

Unground  mate . 

Ground  mate . 

Essence  of  petit  grain 
Extmct  of  quebracho. 

Hewn  logs . 

Sawed  timber . 

Quebracho  logs . 

Other  logs . 

Poets . 


Fence  rails .  1, 160, 003 

Wild  animal  skins .  11, 965 

Paraguayan  ostrich  plumes .  233 


PERU. 

Native  industries. — In  the  Department  of  Puno  the  indigenes 
are  founding  associations  to  promote  native  industries,  such  as  the 
manufacture  of  hats,  blankets,  and  shoes.  The  Government  has 
been  asked  to  aid  the  indigenes  in  the  development  of  these 
national  industries. 

Consular  vises. — The  invoices  of  merchandise  sent  by  parcel  post 
to  Peru  must  be  visoed  by  salaried  consuls,  consuls  ad  Twnorem  not 
being  qualified  for  this  purpose. 

Foreign  trade. — ^According  to  the  Economista  Peruano  for 
February  28,  1923,  the  foreign  trade  of  Peru  for  1922  amounted  to 
29,285,424  Peruvian  pounds,  of  which  10,592,554  Peruvian  pounds 
represented  the  imports  and  18,692,870  Peruvian  pounds  the  exports. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  1922  the  United  States  sent  to 
Peru  36.315  per  cent  of  the  imports.  Great  Britain  19.897  per  cent, 
and  Germany  12.672  per  cent,  these  three  coim tries  being  the  chief 
providers  of  Peru’s  foreign  goods.  The  largest  consumer  of  Peruvian 
goods  was  Great  Britain,  which  purchased  42.559  per  cent  of  Peru’s 
exports;  the  United  States  bought  31.714  per  cent;  Chile  and  Argen- 
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tma,  6.825  per  cent  and  6.335  per  cent,  respectively,  and  other 
countries  lesser  amounts. 

The  chief  Peruvian  products  exported  during  the  second  half  of  1922 


Petroleum  and  derivatives . 247,024 

Sugar .  167,827 

Cotton . .  26,349 

Copper  bars .  18,787 

Cottonseed  cake .  9,487 

Cottonseed .  6, 879 


Wool . 

Tons. 
..  2,240 

Hides . 

..  1,101 

Gums  and  resins  (to  October).... 

..  855 

Cottonseed  oil . 

..  740 

Rice . 

..  559 

Tagua  nuts  (to  October) . 

...  509 

Water  sotply  for  Lima  and  suburbs. — The  Foimdation  Co.  of 
New  York  is  constructing  a  system  of  reservoirs  and  mains  to  sup¬ 
ply  drinking  water  to  Lima  and  its  suburbs.  The  reservoirs  are 
located  at  La  Atarjca,  about  4  kilometers  from  the  city.  This 
section  furnishes  about  23,000,000  liters  of  water  daily,  making  the 
total  daily  supply  of  undergroimd  water  in  March  43,000  liters,  to 
which  it  is  expected  enough  more  can  be  added  by  500  meters  of  new 
gallery,  in  addition  to  the  950  meters  already  completed,  so  that  the 
use  of  river  water  may  be  entirely  discontinued.  The  water  comes 
from  the  collecting  well  by  aqueduct  to  the  chlorine  sterilization  plant 
and  then  to  a  new  reservoir  with  a  capacity  great  enough  to  furnish 
water  for  five  consecutive  hours  to  the  city.  The  towns  of  Mira- 
flores,  Barranco,  Chorrillo,  and  Magdalena  are  supplied  by  the  same 
aqueduct  system. 

Prohibition  of  derogatory  motion  pictures. — ^The  President 
has  issued  a  resolution  recommending  that  the  municipalities  of  the 
Republic  prohibit  the  showing  of  motion  pictures  derogatory  to 
countries  WYth  which  Peru  is  on  friendly  terms,  as  well  as  theatrical 
representations  of  similar  character. 

Livestock  inspection. — See  page  77. 


SALVADOR. 

Tule  plant  for  fiber  silk. — ^The  Santa  Ana  Diario  de  Occidente 
of  March  10  publishes  a  description  of  the  Tvle,  a  plant  whose  bark 
imtil  recently  was  used  by  the  Indians  almost  exclusively  for  the 
manufactures  of  petates,  or  matting.  Experiment  has  shown  that 
by  treating  the  inner  part  of  the  stem  with  caustic  soda  and  carbon 
sulphate  in  solution  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  viscous  amber-colored 
substance  similar  to  a  material  used  in  Great  Britain  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  fiber  silk.  In  1918  a  brewer  began  to  use  the  inner  fiber  for 
the  manufacture  of  substitutes  for  straw  bottle  covers,  the  former 
proving  to  be  more  durable  and  less  expensive  than  imported  ones. 
The  Tide  adebra,  a  variety  of  this  plant,  has  a  fine  inner  fiber  said 
to  be  suitable  for  the  weaving  of  Panama  hats.  Possible  future  uses 
are  as  stuffing  for  mattresses  and  cushions  and  as  material  for  sacks. 
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URUGUAY. 

Road  repairs. — The  Government  has  appropriated  50,000  pesos 
for  the  purchase  of  quarries,  material  from  which  will  be  employed 
in  repairing  roads. 

New  industry. — In  order  to  protect  their  flocks  against  disease 
and  ticks,  a  group  of  progressive  farmers  has  established  a  labora¬ 
tory — all  the  machinery  for  which  was  manufactured  in  Uruguay 
with  the  exception  of  the  motor — for  the  piu-pose  of  making  drugs 
for  cattle  and  sheep  diseases  and  for  use  in  cattle  dips.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  laboratory  a  farm  in  San  Jacinto,  Department  of 
Canelones,  is  conducted  under  the  direction  of  an  able  agriculturist, 
where  tobacco,  new  oleaginous  and  forage  plants,  and  other  products 
are  cultivated  and  acclimatized:  agricultural  conditions  studied  in 
order  that  suitable  plants  may  be  cultivated  in  each  region;  and 
seed  selected  to  be  distributed  among  farmers  free  of  charge. 

Campaign  against  anthrax. — It  is  reported  that  Dr.  Dionisio 
Mendy,  dean  of  the  veterinary  school,  has  perfected  an  anti  anthrax 
vaccine  which  he  has  offered  to  the  Rural  Federation.  The  Bureau 
of  Veterinary  Inspection  has  published  a  poster  giving  valuable 
information  on  the  prophylaxis,  symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  anthrax, 
the  part  concerned  with  the  dangers  of  contagion  and  methods  of 
prevention  being  printed  in  red.  This  has  been  distributed  gratu¬ 
itously  among  the  rural  organizations  and  posted  in  railway  stations, 
packing  houses,  fairgrounds,  places  of  business,  and  public  buildings. 

Radiotelephone  service. — In  connection  with  its  radiotele¬ 
phone  transmission  stations  the  National  Meteorological  Institute 
has  established  radiotelegraph  weather  and  time  service.  The  Rural 
Association  has  also  established  a  new  radiotelephone  service,  by 
means  of  which  the  most  important  reports  on  agricultural  activities 
and  the  markets,  business  prospects,  loans,  projects,  and  regulations 
will  be  transmitted  daily. 

Municipal  slaughterhouse. — A  suitable  site  and  building 
material  have  been  acquired  by  the  municipality  of  Montevideo  for 
a  slaughterhouse,  which  will  be  built  at  a  cost  of  750,000  |)esos. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  1,000  head  of  cattle  will  be  slaughtered 
daily. 

Commercial  arbitration. — Dr.  Jos6  Pedro  Varela  and  Dr.  Jorge 
Sienra,  professors  of  international  law,  and  Sr.  Eduardo  Jimenez 
de  Ar6chaga,  professor  of  commercial  law  in  the  law  school,  have 
been  appointed  by  the  Uruguayan  Society  of  International  Law  to 
represent  Uruguay  in  the  World  Commission  of  Commercial  Arbitra¬ 
tion  established  during  the  last  conference  held  by  the  International 
Law  Association  in  Buenos  Aires. 
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VENEZUELA. 

New  steamer  route. — In  the  latter  part  of  April,  1923,  the 
Compafifa  Transatl^ntica  Espafiola  opened  a  direct  steamer  route 
between  Spain  and  Venezuela,  the  trip  being  made  in  17  days,  or  15 
days  less  than  by  the  former  roundabout  route. 

Roads,  bridges,  and  electrification  of  railways. — ^The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  authorized  the  construction  of  two  new  roads,  and  two 
bridges  are  to  be  built  at  Caracas.  The  work  will  probably  be 
undertaken  by  the  Government  without  calling  for  bids. 

The  La  Guaira-Caracas  Railway,  22  miles  in  length,  one  of  the 
shortest  but  one  of  the  best  in  Venezuela,  is  considering  plans  for 
the  electrification  of  its  lines.  This  railroad,  which  carries  one- 
fourth  of  the  railroad  freight  in  the  coimtry,  runs  through  the  Fed¬ 
eral  District,  connecting  the  capital  with  the  principal  seaport,  about 
two  and  a  half  hours  distant.  In  the  course  of  the  journey  from 
La  Guaira  to  Caracas  the  railway  ascends  from  sea  level  to  nearly 
3,000  feet.  The  road  has  a  3-foot  gauge  and  is  36.65  kilometers 
(22  miles)  long.  It  has  15  steel  bridges  with  a  combined  length  of 
281.55  meters,  and  8  tunnels  with  a  total  length  of  379.5  meters. 
Its  rails  weigh  65  pounds  per  yard.  In  the  latter  part  of  1922  the 
railroad  had  the  following  rolling  stock:  15  locomotives,  28  passenger 
coaches,  63  open  freight  cars  of  15  tons  capacity,  and  34  cattle  cars 
of  a  capacity  of  12  animals  each,  making  a  total  of  160  items  of 
rolling  stock.  The  construction  cost  of  this  railroad,  including  the 
station  and  equipment,  was  $95,763  per  kilometer,  or  $154,068  per 
mile.  (Commerce  Reports.) 


ECONOMICandFINANCIALI 
AFFAIRS 


ARGENTINA. 

1923  Budget. — The  budget  for  1923  places  the  expenditures  at 
632,193,073.61  pesos.  The  balance  of  the  general  revenue,  estimated 
at  12,331,464.14  pesos,  is  to  be  used  to  increase  the  funds  for  section 
11  (public  works  and  supplementary  credits). 

The  following  provision  for  a  minimum  wage  is  included  in  the 
budget  law: 

Every  employee  or  workman  over  18  years  of  age,  without  distinction  of  sex,  who 
works  at  least  8  hours  a  day  in  Government  service,  has  no  other  occupation  and 
receives  no  other  remuneration,  voluntary  lodging,  or  meals,  shall  receive  a  salary 
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of  160  pesos  a  month,  or  6.40  pesos  a  day,  as  a  minimum,  from  which  not  more  than 
40  per  cent  may  be  deducted  for  full  board  and  for  permanent  and  hygienic  lodging. 

In  the  national  hospitals,  including  the  institutions  in  charge  of  the  charity  society, 
the  greater  expense  caused  by  the  minimum  wage  of  workmen  and  nurses  shall  be 
covered  by  general  revenues. 

BOLIVIA. 

Budget  for  1923. — By  a  presidential  decree  of  February  28,  1923, 
the  budget  for  1922,  with  slight  modifications,  was  put  into  effect 
on  March  1,  1923,  as  follows: 


Revenue:  BoUvUnoa. 

State  domain .  5, 458, 684. 18 

Public  service .  3, 145, 350. 00 

Direct  taxes .  4, 176, 500. 00 

Indirect  taxes .  8, 820, 000. 00 

Export  duties .  3, 459, 500. 00 


Total .  25,060,034.18 

Expenditures: 

Legislative .  495, 300. 00 

Foreign  relations .  1, 080, 190. 00 

Worship .  93, 740. 00 

Government .  5,030,868.84 

Treasury .  16,531,790.64 

Industry .  117,780.00 

Proniotion .  639, 487. 63 

Justice .  1,974,185.99 

Public  instruction .  3, 333, 806. 40 

Agriculture .  26, 160. 00 

War .  7,739,985.20 

Colonization .  496, 360. 60 


Total .  37,555,656.30 

The  departmental  budgets  for  1923,  beginning  on  the  same  date, 
are  fixed  as  follows : 

Departments:  Bolivianos. 

Chuquisaca .  273,867.24 

LaPaz .  3,024,689.95 

Cochabamba .  753,987.23 

Potosf .  823, 627. 18 

Oruro .  469, 567. 46 

Tarija .  170, 076. 00 

Santa  Cruz .  171, 862. 72 

Beni .  192, 632. 17 


Total .  5,880,309.95 


(Boletin  Comercial,  March  25,  1923.) 

BRAZIL. 

Bank  in  Sergipe. — The  State  of  Sergipe  has  made  arrangements 
with  the  Cr6dit  Foncier  for  the  establishment  of  a  bank  which  shall 
aid  labor,  industry,  commerce,  and  house  construction  The  capital 
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of  the  bank  shall  be  5,000  contos,  which  may  be  increased  to  20,000 
contos  upon  approval  of  the  assembly.  The  State  guarantees  with 
certain  revenues  a  minimum  annual  interest  of  6  per  cent. 

Sao  Paulo  Savings  Bank. — During  1922,  141,392  deposits,  which 
totaled  98,779,588  milreis,  were  made  in  the  Sao  Paulo  Savings  Bank, 
while  the  105,446  withdrawals  amounted  to  82,822,919  milreis.  In 
the  pawn  section  19,151  loans  of  a  value  of  8, 10 1,038  milreis  were  made, 
18,538  pledges,  amounting  to  7,700,543  milreis,  being  redeemed.  On 
December  31,  1922,  the  balance  was  116,902,880  milreis. 

CHILE. 

Travelers’  checks. — The  National  Savings  Bank  is  issuing  for  the 
convenience  of  persons  desiring  ready  money  when  away  from  home 
cheques  de  credito,  similar  in  principle  to  the  travelers’  checks  issued 
in  the  United  States,  and  payable  by  a  Chilean  savings  or  other  bank. 

COLOMBIA. 

Budget  for  1923. — The  budget  for  1923,  as  determined  by  law 
No.  7  of  January  26,  1923,  calculates  the  national  revenues  at 
approximately  24,778,000  pesos.  Expenditures  for  the  year  are 
fixed  at  24,776,605  pesos,  divided  as  follows  among  the  ministries; 


Pesos. 

Government .  8, 254, 658.  40 

Foreifui  affair.-* .  535, 096.  41 

Finance .  2, 132, 581.  86 

War .  2,819,233.28 

Public  instruction .  1, 251, 306. 48 

Agriculture  and  commerce .  1, 438, 538. 00 

Public  works .  2, 345, 687. 07 

Treasury .  5, 999, 503. 50 


The  third  section  of  the  budget  law  refers  to  the  special  public  debt 
budget  which,  with  the  additional  credits  approved  by  Congress, 
amounts  to  2,720,134.61  pesos.  (Diario  OJicial,  February  10,  1923.) 

Budget  of  the  Department  of  Cundinamarca. — According  to 
the  balanced  budget  for  the  year  dating  from  July  1,  1923,  to  June  30, 
1924,  submitted  to  the  assembly  of  Cundinamarca  by  the  Secretary  of 
Finance,  the  revenue  will  amount  to  1,285,376.32  pesos,  to  be 
distributed  as  follows: 


Pesos. 

Legislation .  12, 866.  27 

Interior .  69, 708. 00 

Justice .  56, 552. 00 

Police .  71,996.00 

Finance .  156,714.00 

Public  debt .  50, 000. 00 

Public  works .  328, 384. 00 

Public  instruction .  276, 980.  60 

Miscellaneous  expenses .  27, 913.  85 

Charity .  234,261.60 
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Cundinamarca  is  the  department  which  appropriates  the  greatest 
amount  for  charity  and  good  roads. 

GUATEMALA. 

Revenues.'  The  national  revenues  for  1922  totaled  306,810,078.23 
pesos,  or  50,t'48,207.69  pesos  more  than  those  of  the  previous  year. 
The  deficit  of  41,679,823.33  pesos,  caused  chiefly  by  payments  to  the 
International  Railways  of  Central  America  and  to  the  Los  Altos 
Railway  not  included  in  the  budget,  was  covered  by  treasury  funds. 
The  revenue  from  foreign  trade  was  170,265,298.82  pesos,  of  which 
114,117,215.91  pesos  represented  the  import  taxes  and  56,148,082.91 
pesos  the  export  taxes.  Consular  fees  totaled  17,053.99.  The  post- 
office  service  produced  6,486,187.45  pesos,  and  the  telegraph  service 
8,205,171.90  pesos. 

According  to  contract,  £32,080  was  paid  in  amortization  of  the 
foreign  debt,  leaving  a  balance  on  December  31,  1922,  of  £1,308,563. 

HAITI. 

Internal  revenue. — The  amount  of  internal  revenue  collected 
from  October  1,  1922,  to  February  28,  1923,  was  383,804  gourdes 
and  $69,264. 

Savings  deposits. — The  National  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti 
has  opened  a  savings  department,  offering  3  per  cent  annual  interest 
on  deposits. 

PERU. 

Loan. — The  National  Congress  has  authorized  the  emission  of 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  30,000  Peruvian  pounds,  bearing  8  per  cent 
annual  interest,  secured  by  certain  revenues.  The  funds  from  this 
loan  are  to  be  used  for  water  and  drainage  systems  being  constructed 
in  the  city  of  Huacho. 

Capital  of  banks. — See  page  78. 

SALVADOR. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two  customs  revenue. — The 
customs  revenue  for  1922  was  7,316,551.49  colones,  or  1,669,343.65 
colones  more  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  total  revenue 
collected  during  1922  amounted  to  11,542,661.60  colones,  while  the 
expenditures  were  12,240,946.43  colones,  the  deficit  being  covered 
by  short-term  loans.  (Report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury, 
Diario  Oficial,  February  22,  1923.) 

Cancellation  of  floating  debt. — ^The  Government  proposes 
to  cancel  the  floating  debt  due  to  arrears  in  salaries  and  amounts 
due  on  equipment  purchases,  contracts,  and  purchases  of  materials 
pending  on  February  28,  1923.  A  call  was  issued  to  all  creditors 
to  put  in  their  claims  between  April  2  and  June  30,  so  that  the  treasury 
may  take  account  of  its  obligations. 


LEGISLATION 


CHILE. 

Assistance  to  nitrate  producers. — A  law  of  February  9,  1923, 
renewed  with  slight  modifications  the  provisions  of  Law  No.  3796, 
of  September,  1921,  by  which  an  advance  of  7.50  pesos  national 
currency  per  46  kilos  of  nitrate  ready  for  embarkation  was  granted 
to  nitrate  producers  who  kept  their  plants  open.  (See  Bulletin 
for  January,  1922.) 

Printed  matter. — To  promote  the  circulation  of  books  in  the 
Republic,  special  postal  rates  of  40  centavos  per  kilo  or  fraction 
thereof  have  been  established  on  packages  of  printed  matter  not 
exceeding  5  kilograms  in  weight. 

Weight  of  products  in  sacks. — Law  No.  3915,  of  February 
9,1913,  provides  that  the  weight  of  a  sack  of  any  product  which  is  to 
be  carried  by  human  strength  shall  not  exceed  80  kilograms. 

Reorganization  of  government  service. — By  Law  No.  3921, 
of  March  21,  1923,  the  President  is  empowered  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mission  of  three  members  whose  duty  is  to  propose  a  definite  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  public  service,  determining  the  number  of  employees  in 
each  office,  their  remuneration,  and  as  far  as  possible  their  duties, 
said  commission  to  report  within  a  year. 

In  the  meantime,  bureau  chiefs  are  required  to  suggest  to  the  min¬ 
isters  of  their  respective  departments  reductions  of  10  to  50  per  cent 
in  personnel,  and  vacancies  occurring,  with  some  exceptions,  will  not 
be  filled.  All  teachers,  officers  and  some  other  officials  of  the  army 
and  navy  and  judges  and  certain  specified  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  are  excepted  from  the  foregoing  provisions. 

COLOMBIA. 

Law  on  the  exploitation  of  hydrocarbons. — Law  14,  of 
January  31,  1923,  complements  and  amends  Law  120  of  1919,  gov¬ 
erning  the  exploitation  of  hydrocarbons.  {Diario  Ofidal,  February  8, 
1923.) 

Reform  and  vocational  schools. — See  page  81. 

CUBA. 


Tax  on  advertisements. — According  to  a  resolution  dictated  by 
the  council  of  Habana  and  approved  by  the  mayor,  a  tax  has  been 
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levied  on  posters,  placards,  and  other  similar  means  of  advertisement, 
which  have  been  divided  into  three  classes — daily,  temporary,  and 
permanent. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

School  tax. — A  decree  of  April  3,  1923,  provides  that  all  property 
is  to  be  reassessed  for  school-tax  purposes,  the  former  valuation 
having  proved  to  be  too  high. 

Important  new  laws. — The  president  promulgated  in  March  and 
April  the  communal  and  provincial  organization  laws  and  the  elec¬ 
tion  law  under  which  the  presidential  election  will  take  place.  The 
last-named  law  is  contained  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  for  March  21,  1923. 

HAITI. 

Civil  pensions. — A  law  of  February  5,  1923,  states  that  all  civil 
employees  of  the  Government  who  have  been  at  least  25  years  in  the 
service  are  eligible  at  the  age  of  60  years  to  a  monthly  pension  of 
one-half  of  their  salary,  not  to  exceed  100  gourdes.  Diplomats  and 
certain  judges,  however,  may  receive  a  pension  equal  to  one-third  of 
their  salary.  For  the  pension  fund  1  per  cent  per  month  will  be 
deducted  from  the  employee’s  salary,  and  also  a  twelfth  of  the  first 
month’s  salary  or  of  an  increase.  The  Government  will  contribute 
the  rest. 

Laws  and  Acts  of  1920. — ^The  Department  of  Justice  issued  in 
April  the  official  edition  of  the  Laws  and  Acts  of  1920. 

MEXICO. 

Mexican  Bar  Association. — ^The  Mexican  Bar  Association,  pf 
which  Sr.  Licenciado  don  Antonio  P4rez  Verdia  F.  is  president,  held 
its  first  meeting  in  Mexico  City  on  April  12,  1923. 

PERU. 

Livestock  inspection. — A  recent  law  prohibits  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  animals  suffering  from  contagious  or  hereditary  diseases;  or 
animals  suspected  to  have  such  diseases,  as  well  as  anything  which 
has  come  in  contact  with  them.  The  exportation  of  diseased  animals 
is  also  prohibited.  Animals  may  be  shipped  from  the  country  only 
when  the  exporters  have  obtained  a  license  issued  by  the  authorities 
designated  by  the  President.  Quarantine  stations  will  be  established 
for  the  observation  of  live  stock  and  bacteri^ogical  laboratories  for 
the  examination  of  infected  animals.  This  law  authorizes  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  enlarge  the  Institute  of  Agricultural  Bacteriology,  Sera,  and 
Vaccines  in  Lima  so  that  it  can  attend  to  the  needs  of  the  nation’s 
live  stock. 

49730— 23— BulL  1 - 6 
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Capital  of  banks. — ^The  National  Congress  has  passed  a  law  pro¬ 
viding  that  all  foreign  banks  established  in  the  country,  whether  inde¬ 
pendent  entities  or  agencies  for  foreign  banks,  must  hold  in  their 
vaults  no  less  than  200,000  Peruvian  pounds  in  national  currency, 
which  must  be  recorded  by  the  Government  inspection  of  banks 
before  the  foreign  bank  or  agency  can  open  for  business.  If  the 
foreign  bank  is  operating  independently,  it  is  obliged  to  establish  a 
reserve  fund  in  the  country-  of  at  least  10  per  cent  of  its  future  profits. 
If  operating  as  an  agency  or  branch  of  a  foreign  bank,  it  must  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  Government  a  legal  statement  of  its  parent  bank,  taking  the 
r^ponsibility  for  the  credit  obligations  which  the  branch  may  contract 
and  the  funds  deposited  with  it.  In  no  case  may  banking  firms 
diminish  their  original  capital  except  when  making  a  final  settlement 
after  payment  of  all  their  obligations.  Foreign  banks  or  banking 
agencies  are  given  six  months  to  comply  with  this  law. 


SALVADOR. 


Illegitimate  children  in  school. — On  March  21,  1923,  the 
Salvadorean  Assembly  passed  a  decree  denying  subventions  from  the 
State  or  other  official  sources  to  any  school  whose  statutes  prevent 
the  attendance  in  its  classes  of  illegitimate  children. 


INTERNATIONAL 
s>  TREATIES 


»  AROENTINA-SPAIN. 

Convention  on  industrial  accidents. — Ratifications  of  the 
convention  betw^een  Ai^entina  and  Spain  which  provides  for  re<;i- 
procity  of  treatment  for  workers  insured  against  industrial  accidents 
were  exchanged  in  Buenos  Aires  on  September  28,  1922.  The  con¬ 
vention  was  signed  November  27,  1919.  {International  Labour 
Review,  April,  1923.) 

CHILE. 

International  opium  convention. — ^The  President  of  Chile, 
under  date  of  January  24,  1923,  promulgated  as  law  the  international 
opium  convention  signed  at  The  Hague  in  1912,  Chile’s  ratification 
thereof  having  been  deposited  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Holland  on  January  16,  1923.  (Diaro  Ofidal,  January  25,  1923.) 

ECUADOR. 

Pan  American  Postal  Convention  ratification. — ^The  prin¬ 
cipal  convention  signed  in  the  First  Pan  American  Postal  Congress  in 
Buenos  Aires,  September  15,  1921,  regulations  and  final  protocols, 
and  the  conventions  on  money  orders  and  on  parcels  post  regulations 
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and  final  protocol,  havin};;  been  approved  by  legislative  decree  on 
September  28,  1922,  and  sanctioned  in  the  following  month  of 
October,  were  ratified  by  the  President  on  December  1,  1922. 


ECUADOR-VENEZUELA. 

Treaty  of  arbitration, — On  March  17,  1923,  in  Quito,  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Venezuela  and  Ecuador  exchanged  ratifications 
of  the  treaty  of  arbitration  between  the  two  countries,  signed  May  24, 
1921.  {El  J/rjwmaZ,  Caracas,  March  22,  1923.) 
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ARGENTINA. 

University  extension  course. — The  University  of  Buenos 
Aires,  in  response  to  requests  from  various  parts  of  the  Province  that 
professors  be  sent  to  lecture  at  libraries  and  other  public  places, 
began  in  April  an  extension  course  of  lectures  in  25  de  Mayo,  Loberia 
and  San  Nicolas. 

Prison  schools. — ^The  inspector  of  prison  schools  of  the  Province 
of  Buenos  Aires  reports  a  total  of  11  prisons  with  14  schools  and  32 
teachers,  and  a  registration  of  2,402  students  for  1922.  Most  of  the 
students  were  illiterate,  but  have  learned  to  read  and  write  and 
have  acquired  the  rudiments  of  other  prhnary  subjects.  The  prisons 
of  La  Plata,  Dolores,  Balua  Blanca,  and  San  Nicolas  have  been  given 
libraries.  The  La  Plata  Penitentiary  and  the  prison  of  Sierra  Chica 
have  general  workshops.  The  La  Plata  Reformatory  for  Minors 
has  an  agricultural  course  and  a  broom  factory,  while  the  prison  for 
women  has  classes  in  hand  weaving. 

School  for  retarded  cinLDREN.  -On  April  9,  1923,  the  city  of 
Rosario  opened  for  the  second  year  its  school  for  retarded  children. 

Classes  for  women. — The  Library  of  the  National  Coimcil  of 
Women  in  Buenos  Aires  has  opened  its  courses  for  the  year.  They 
include:  Spanish  literature;  Spanish  declamation;  decorative  compo¬ 
sition;  writing;  stenography;  typing;  accounting;  French,  English, 
and  Italian;  pedagogy;  and  library  training. 

In  the  Argentine  Club  for  Women  there  are  given,  in  addition  to 
courses  in  foreign  languages  and  art,  classes  in  dressmaking,  cor¬ 
rective  gymnastics,  classic  and  modern  dancing.  This  club  also 
sponsors  a  dramatic  company. 

The  Y.  W.  (\  A.  offers  a  variety  of  cultural  courses,  including  classes 
in  five  modern  languages,  writh  special  stress  on  English,  young  w'omen 
being  prepared  to  take  the  examination  in  that  language  offered 
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by  the  local  commission  of  Cambridge  University.  The  athletics 
and  physical  training  attract  girls  of  different  age  groups. 

CHILE. 

University  reforms. — Sr.  Gregorio  Amuniltegui,  the  new  rector 
of  the  University  of  Chile,  has  laid  dowm  as  the  main  points  in  his 
program  for  the  development  of  the  university  better  scientific  train¬ 
ing  for  professional  careers,  including  new  courses  directly  related  to 
industry;  the  diffusion  of  general  culture  through  extension  courses 
and  lectures;  and  scientific  investigation. 

Evening  school  graduates. — A  young  woman  and  two  j^oung 
men  who  completed  four  years’  work  in  the  evening  school  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Liceo,  of  Santiago,  were  recently  given  their  bachelor’s 
degree  by  the  council  of  public  instruction.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  teachers  in  the  evening  school  gave  their  services  gratuitously. 

Postgraduate  courses. — Approximately  60  men  and  women 
teachers  attended  the  postgraduate  normal  courses  in  the  Camilo 
Hennquez  Normal  School  in  Valdivia  last  summer. 

COLOMBIA. 

Secondary  education  in  Colombia. — Decree  No.  1122  of  August 
5,  1922,  issued  new  regulations  governing  the  granting  of  the  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree,  which  is  conferred  at  the  end  of  the  secondary  school 
course.  The  following  course  of  study  must  be  given  by  official  or 
private  schools  having  the  right  to  grant  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
philosophy  and  letters: 


First 

year. 


Second 

year. 


ReligioD . 

Apologetics . 

Spanish; 

„_^Grammar  and  composition . 

_  Spelling . 

.  Khetonc  and  history  of  literature.. 
English . 


French. 

Latin . 

Geography: 

Genera . 

Of  Ctdombia. 
Cosmography.... 
Histo^: 

Of  Colombia. 

Ancient . 

Modem . 


Civics. 

Mathematics: 

Analytical  and  commercial  arithmetic. 

Accounting . 

Algebra . 

Plane  and  solid  geometry . 


Physics. 

ChemistiT . 

.Vatural  history;  zoology,  physi^ogy,  hy¬ 
giene,  botany,  geolo^ . 

Philosophy; 

Logic . 

('.osmology,  p.sythology . 

Theodicy,  ethics,  philosophy  of  law. . . 
Experimental  psychology . 


Third 

year. 

(T) 


Fourth  I 
year.  | 


Fifth 

year. 


Total. 


Sixth 

year. 
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For  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  the  first  three  years  of  the 
course  are  the  same  as  above,  with  the  addition  under  mathematics 
of  elementary  trigonometry  in  the  third  year. 

Fourth  year:  Latin  is  replaced  by  German,  and  philosophy  by 
cosmography,  five  hours  per  week  each. 

Fifth  year  (the  last) ;  Latin  is  replaced  by  German,  and  philosophy 
by  chemistry. 

This  decree  abrogates  Decree  No.  229  of  1905  and  all  other 
differing  statutes,  and  amends  Decree  No.  491  of  1904. 

Public  instruction  expenses  in  Bogota. — An  appropriation  of 
82,150  pesos  has  been  made  by  the  Department  of  Education,  47,082 
pesos  of  which  are  for  teachers’  salaries,  23,800  pesos  for  rent,  and 
the  balance  for  manual  training  and  workshops. 

The  practice  of  medicine. — Under  Law  85  of  1922  governing 
the  practice  of  medicine,  graduates  of  a  school  of  medicine  in  Colombia 
or  in  a  country  with  which  the  former  has  a  convention  regarding 
the  recognition  of  academic  degrees,  must  have  their  diplomas 
legalized  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  if  they  wish  to 
practice  their  profession  in  Colombia.  Foreign  doctors  are  examined 
by  the  Colombian  School  of  Medicine. 

Boys’  homes  and  reform  schools. — By  Law  15  of  February  3, 
1922,  the  departmental  councils  are  authorized  to  establish  under  the 
direction  of  competent  teachers,  reform  schools,  similar  to  those 
established  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  for  homeless  boys  and 
those  who  have  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  by  the  children’s 
or  other  courts.  Special  attention  wfill  be  given  to  vocational  training 
in  trades  and  agriculture,  and  articles  manufact}ired  for  local  use. 
With  a  view  to  encouraging  the  pupils  in  their  work,  an  annual 
competition  will  be  held,  and  a  scholarship  in  the  Central  Technical 
Institute  of  Bogota  awarded  the  winner.  An  annual  industrial  and 
agricultural  exposition  of  the  articles  manufactured  by  the  pupils 
will  also  be  held  in  each  reform  school,  and  prizes  given  for  the  best 
work. 

»  costa  RICA. 

School  appropriations. — On  the  1st  of  March,  158,092.28 
colones,  the  appropriation  assigned  in  the  present  budget  for  public 
schools,  was  divided  among  the  school  districts  as  follows:  San 
Jos^,  57,611.15  colones;  Alajuela,  30,397.29  colones;  Cartago,  21,170.95 
colones;  Heredia,  20,193.48  colones;  Guanacaste,  17,237.73  colones; 
Puntarenas,  7,397.68  colones;  and  Limon,  4,084  colones. 

Heredia  Normal  School  activities. — Prof.  Ramon  Torres,  of 
the  natural  history  section,  last  year  foimded  a  club  for  scientific 
studies  which  is  now  collecting  funds  for  the  botanical  garden, 
aquaria,  and  a  swimming  pool.  The  students  of  the  third-year  class 
are  collecting  fimds  for  the  installation  of  radiotelephone  service. 
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Doila  Amparo  de  Zeledun  donated  300  colones  to  the  physics 
laboratory  and  agricultural  experiment  held  for  the  year’s  work. 

CUBA. 

Donations  to  universities. — Dr.  Antonio  Sanchez  de  Busta¬ 
mante  has  donated  25,000  pesos  for  fellowships  and  prizes  to  be 
awarded  students  who  distinguish  themselves  in  the  university. 

Tribute  to  Sr.  Manuel  Angulo. — ^The  Normal  School  of  Santa 
Clara  has  conferred  the  title  of  “Normal  teacher  honoris  causa”  on 
Sr.  Manuel  Angulo  y  Vich,  rendering  tribute  to  his  services  in  the 
establishment  of  the  present  system  of  education  and  the  founding 
of  primary  and  secondary  schoob.  This  is  the  first  time  this  honor 
has  been  granted. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Student  in  the  United  States. — The  American  RedCVoss  Chapter 
has  given  Sr.  Adolfo  Alfonso  y  Pirio,  a  graduate  of  the  commercial 
course  of  the  Mayaguez  High  School,  a  scholorship  in  the  United 
States  for  further  study. 

ECUADOR. 

Scholarship  in  the  United  States. — Sr.  Carlos  Mantilla,  son  of 
one  of  the  editors  of  El  Comerdo,  of  Quito,  has  left  for  the  United 
States  to  enter  Georgetown  University,  having  received  the  honor  of 
being  appointed  to  one  of  the  scholarships  offered  by  that  institution 
to  the  Latin  American  KepubUcs. 

GUATEMALA. 

Learned  society. — The  National  Society  of  Geography  and 
Hbtory,  recently  formed  in  Guatemala,  proposes  to  study  national 
aspects  of  the  subjects  indicated  by  its  name.  It  b  therefore  natu¬ 
rally  interested  in  the  Museum  of  ^Vrcheology,  Ethnology,  and  Hbtory, 
and  will  cooperate  with  that  institution  in  the  preservation  of  remains 
of  the  Mayan  civilization,  abo  devoting  attention  to  other  historical 
monuments. 

Popular  University. — Thb  university,  or  extension  course,  man¬ 
aged  by  the  Federation  of  Students  of  Guatemala  City,  receives  a 
Government  subsidy  of  10,000  pesos  monthly,  which  began  in  April, 
1923.  A  section  for  women,  offering  elementary  and  advanced 
courses,  has  been  opened  by  the  Popular  University.  The  work 
includes  academic  and  commercial  subjects,  physical  culture,  hygiene, 
and  the  care  of  children. 

Dental  school,  school  of  nursing,  and  school  for  mid¬ 
wives. — The  three-year  courses  of  study  of  these  schoob  have  been 
approved  by  the  Government.  They  will  be  given  in  connection 
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with  the  school  of  medicine  and  surgery  of  the_.  University  in 
Guatemala  City. 

HAITI. 

Health. — As  a  result  of  an  interesting  lecture  delivered  by  Doctor 
Debrosse  to  school  officials  on  the  teacher’s  role  in  promoting  health 
a  series  of  lectures  for  teachers  was  started  a  few  months  ago  in 
Port  au  Prince.  Doctor  Debrosse  believes  that  the  school  should 
teach  health  habits  and  be  instrumental  in  the  prevention  of  disease, 
making  health  the  foundation  of  education. 

HONDURAS. 

Cooperation  in  education. — ^The  Honduran  committee  of  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Educational  Section  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
which  endeavors  to  be  of  assistance  to  Latin  American  students 
wishing  to  study  in  the  United  States,  consists  of  the  following: 
Sr.  Dr.  en  Leyes  Federico  C.  Canales,  minister  of  public  instruction; 
Srta.  Orfelia  Lagunas  Vargas,  principal  of  the  Normal  School  for 
Young  Women  in  Tegucigalpa;  Srta.  Adela  Travieso  C.,  assistant 
principal  of  the  same  school;  and  Sr.  Dr.  en  Leyes  Silverio  L^ez. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Bulletin  announced  the  appointment  of 
similar  committees  in  Costa  Rica  and  Cuba. 

The  Government  of  Honduras,  through  Srta.  Lagunas  Vargas,  an 
esteemed  correspondent  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  generously 
offers  complete  scholarships  in  the  Normal  School  for  Young  Women 
in  Tegucigalpa  to  two  American  normal-school  students,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  a  similar  privilege  is  granted  to  two  Honduran  girls.  The 
school  in,  Tegucigalpa,  which  covers  an  entire  block,  has  ample 
accommodations  and  beautiful  gardens. 

MEXICO. 

Cooperative  building  association. — A  large  group  of  elementary 
teachers  in  Mexico  City  proposes  to  establish  a  cooperative  building 
association,  purchasing  a  tract  of  land  near  the  city  and  erecting 
houses  for  members. 

Vocational  training  in  secondary  school. — Shops  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  various  trades  have  been  installed  in  the  National  Preparatory 
School  in  Mexico  City,  since  Sr.  Jose  Vasconcelos,  Secretary  of 
Public  Instruction,  believes  that  every  yoimg  man  leaving  the  school 
should  be  able  to  eara  his  living  by  a  trade  in  case  for  any  reason  he 
should  not  complete  his  studies  for  a  profession,  rather  than  seeking 
refuge  in  Government  employment  for  which  he  is  not  prepared. 

Agricultural  education. — ^The  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Education  are  cooperating  in  the  introduction  of  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  into  the  elementary  schools.  The  pupils  of  10  neighboring 
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schools,  united  under  one  teacher,  will  be  taught  the  elements  of 
practical  agriculture,  each  being  given  a  small  plot  of  ground  to  culti¬ 
vate  for  himself.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  pay  the 
teachers. 

More  school  facilities. — By  the  appointment  of  95  additional 
teachers  and  the  use  of  a  part-time  schedule,  15,000  more  children  in 
the  Federal  district  will  now  be  able  to  attend  the  elementary  schools. 

The  missionary  teacher  in  charge  of  the  Texcoco  district  reports  the 
establishment  of  13  rural  schools.  Several  of  them  have  success¬ 
ful  school  gardens;  one  school  on  a  large  estate  has  a  gymnasium 
for  the  children  and  is  furnishing  school  limches. 

Illiteracy. — Bulletin  readers  who  have  followed  the  Mexican 
campaign  against  illiteracy  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  the 
Children’s  Army  enlisted  in  this  peaceful  crusade  numbers  1,500 
pupils  of  the  foiHth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  in  various  States,  and 
5,721  honorary  members. 

Farm  school. — A  school  of  agriculture  and  model  farm  was 
opened  early  this  year  near  Merida  in  Yucatan.  Graduates  of  the 
two-year  course  may  later  be  admitted  to  the  National  School  of 
Agriculture  to  study  for  a  degree.  TTie  State  Government  has 
appropriated  80,000  pesos  for  the  pmchase  of  machinery  and  fine 
stock,  the  Federal  Government  giving  a  monthly  subsidy.  The  30 
yoimg  Mayans  who  are  in  attendance  are  studying  stock  and  poultry 
raising,  sericulture  and  agriculture. 

NICARAGUA. 

Agricultural  schools. — ^The  Government  is  to  establish  two 
farm  schools,  one  in  Oriente  Province  and  the  other  in  Occidente 
Province,  under  the  direction  of  the  Salesian  Fathers  or  the  Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Schools.  These  schools  will  receive  from  the  towns 
where  they  are  located  10  per  cent  of  the  town  revenue  for 
establishment  and  upkeep. 

Pharmacists’  assistants. — The  period  for  the  entrance  of  pharma¬ 
cists’  assistants  into  the  school  of  pharmacy  without  a  bachelor’s 
degree  has  been  extended  for  two  years  from  1923.  It  is  required, 
however,  that  Uie  aspirant  shall  have  had  not  less  than  two  years’ 
practice  in  a  drug  store  or  pharmacy. 

PARAGUAY. 

Military  aviation  school. — ^The  Government  recently  estab¬ 
lished  an  aviation  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Department,  where  aviators  will  be  trained  for  military  and  naval 
service. 

New  normal  school  in  Asuncion. — Work  was  recently  com¬ 
menced  on  the  new  normal  school  in  Asuncidn,  which  will  be  built  on 
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the  site  of  the  old  building,  400,000  pesos  having  been  raised  for  the 
purpose  by  a  committee  of  women.  Construction  will  be  carried  on 
in  sections  in  order  that  the  classes  may  be  uninterrupted. 

School  funds. — The  latter  part  of  March  the  school  fund  com¬ 
mittee  in  Recoleta  made  the  first  distribution  of  school  supplies 
among  poor  children  who  would  othenvise  have  been  unable  to 
attend  school.  This  committee  also  obtained  a  loom  and  secured  a 
competent  teacher  to  instruct  the  children  in  weaving,  which  is  being 
so  extensively  revived  throughout  South  America. 

PERU. 

Popular  University. — ^The  Popular  University"  Gonzales  Prada,  ” 
well  known  to  Bulletin  readers,  has  established  in  Vitarte,  a  suburb 
of  Lima,  a  sanitary  corps  for  the  aid  of  injured  workmen;  a  dispensary 
for  similar  cases;  a  free  library  for  workmen;  and  an  open-air  school 
for  the  children  of  workmen. 


SALVADOR. 

School  facts. — The  message  of  the  retiring  President  of  Salvador, 
Dr.  Jorge  Mel6ndez,  read  before  Congress  on  February  12,  1923,  states 
that  during  1922  there  were  12  schools  of  secondary  instruction  in 
the  Republic  with  a  registration  of  453  students,  of  whom  219  attended 
the  National  Institute.  During  the  same  period  771  elementary  Gov¬ 
ernment  schools  were  open;  with  a  registration  of  42,373  pupils  and 
an  average  attendance  of  28,249  pupils. 

Illegitimate  children  in  school. — See  page  78. 

URUGUAY. 

Schools. — During  1922  1,036  primary  schools  were  conducted  by 
2,788  teachers,  the  maximum  registration  being  118,102  and  the  aver¬ 
age  attendance  89,901  pupils.  There  were  also  25  traveling  teachers, 
3  open-air  schools,  1  kindei^arten,  1  course  for  abnormal  children, 
dental  clinics,  children’s  libraries,  etc. 

Sixty-five  different  night  schools  were  open  to  adults,  under  the 
direction  of  238  teachers,  with  a  registration  of  6,533  pupils  and  an 
average  attendance  of  5,152;  2  normal  institutes,  and  2  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb;  and,  as  in  former  years,  regular  night  and  day 
courses  in  gymnastics,  singing,  molding,  dressmaking,  commerce, 
languages,  and  drawing.  Lectures  were  given  in  rural  and  city 
schools,  illustrated  by  stereopticon  pictures.  The  vocational  courses 
(which  are  well  developed  in  the  Uruguayan  school  system)  met  with 
increasing  success. 

The  registration  of  students  in  Ithe  different  sections  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Montevideo  during  1922  was  1,615.  {Report  of  Cornejo 
Nadonal  de  Administration,  February  15,  1923.) 
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National  library. — total  registration  of  readers  and  students 
during  1922  was  28,093,  the  circulation  being  31,242  books  and 
manuscripts. 

Physical  culture. — Judging  by  the  following  activities  conducted 
in  1922  under  the  auspices  of  the  national  commission  of  sports  and 
the  number  of  persons  who  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  play¬ 
grounds,  held  sports,  and  other  entertainments,  great  interest  is 
being  taken  in  physical  culture : 


Supervised  sports .  244, 387 

Free  sports .  414, 881 

Gymnastics .  81, 344 

Football .  39,441 

Basketball .  90,878 

VoUeyball .  122,087 

Baseball .  25,560 

Captain  ball .  335 

Handball .  120 

Other  ball  games .  1, 955 

Tennis .  18, 235 


Boxing .  2, 176 

Wrestling .  540 

Fencing . .  1,474 

Croquet .  167 

Efficiency  tests .  5, 046 

Athletics .  819 

Swimming .  116, 433 

Other  sports .  117, 599 

Dances . ^ .  258 

Other  entertainments  and  com¬ 
petitions .  345 


The  total  attendance  at  the  playgrounds  was  923,542,  divided  as 
follows:  Children,  68,477;  mothers,  43,924;  adults,  266,740;  boys 
and  girls,  603,860;  and  visitors,  197,922. 

Courses  for  rural  teachers. — ^The  first  special  courses  for  rural 
teachers,  which  consist  of  simple  lectures  and  classes  in  cattle  breed¬ 
ing  and  agriculture,  have  been  opened  in  the  agricultural  department 
in  Paysandii.  It  is  hoped  that  rural  teachers  will  not  only  be  able 
to  spread  the  rudiments  of  scientific  agriculture,  but  that  they  will 
be  able  to  instill  a  love  for  country  life  in  their  pupils. 

Course  in  Esperanto. — A  comse  in  Esperanto  was  opened  on 
April  5,  1923,  by  the  Uruguayan  Red  Cross. 


VENEZUELA. 

Agricultural  school. — The  German  Benedictine  monks  engaged 
to  assist  in  conducting  an  agricultural  school  for  homeless  boys 
recently  arrived  in  Venezuela.  The  institution,  which  is  located  in 
Caracas,  has  as  part  of  its  equipment  experiment  grounds  in  Cotiza, 
where  theoretical  studies  will  be  supplemented  by  practical  work. 

PuBUC  INSTRUCTION  IN  MoNAOAS. — ^The  State  of  Monagas  main¬ 
tains  the  following  schools:  1  dressmaking  school,  1  school  of  instru¬ 
mental  and  vocal  music,  and  7  primary  schools,  1  of  which  is  the  coed¬ 
ucational  school  of  San  Antonio  de  Maturin.  The  State  expenditures 
for  public  instruction  in  1922  were  7,740  bolivares. 

Message  of  Argentine  children. — The  pupils  of  the  Buenos 
Aires  school  named  for  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  sent  a  message  to 
the  children  of  Venezuela,  saying:  '‘We  have  been  happy  to  see 
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floating  from  the  flagstaff  of  the  school  our  own  dear  Argentine  flag 
with  the  beautiful  tricolored  banner  of  Venezuela.  Our  teachers  have 
taught  us  to  love  our  sister  countries  in  spite  of  distance,  and  from 
time  to  time  we  journey  in  imagination  to  the  country  of  Bolivar, 
that  great  American.”  Favorable  comment  upon  this  message  was 
made  by  both  the  Buenos  Aires  and  Caracas  press. 

Public  library. — The  civil  administrator  of  the  District  of 
Maneiro,  of  the  State  of  Nueva  Esparta,  having  established  a  public 
library  for  workers,  has  requested  all  persons  interested  in  cultural 
progress  to  send  books  to  this  library. 


ARGENTINA. 


Centenary  of  Buenos  Aires  Charity  Society. — ^The  Sociedad 
de  Beneficencia  of  Buenos  Aires  was  officially  established  on  April 
12,  1823,  and  began  its  labors  by  taking  charge  of  the  San  Miguel 
School,  now  the  orphan  asylum.  Next  it  took  over  the  following 
institutions:  Women’s  hospital;  girls’ schools;  foundlings’ home;  first 
girls’  normal  school,  founded  October  15,  1824;  and  city  and  country 
girls’  schools.  All  purely  educational  institutions  were  turned  over 
to  the  National  Council  of  Education  in  1876. 

Since  that  time  the  Sociedad  de  Beneficencia  has  confined  its 
activities  to  women’s  and  children’s  hospitals  and  asylums,  which 
include: 

Casa  de  Expdsitoa  (Foundlings’  Home),  established  July  14,  1779. 

San  Luis  Gonzaga  Children’s  Hospital,  founded  April  9,  1875.  Receives  patients 
from  all  the  Republic  as  well  as  Buenos  Aires. 

Seaside  Sanitarium  at  Mar  del  Plata,  founded  1893.  Capacity,  200.  For  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  undergone  surgical  treament  for  tuberculosis.  Also  for  groups  of 
delicate  children  sent  from  the  foundlings’  home. 

Solarium  at  Mar  del  Plata,  opened  February  24,1918.  Capacity,  130.  For  chil¬ 
dren  with  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  or  glands. 

Rivadavia  Women’s  Hospital,  founded  in  1759,  taken  over  by  the  Sociedad  in 
1852.  Capacity,  600  beds,  to  which  is  soon  to  be  added  a  maternity  section  with  200 
beds  for  working  women. 

Santa  Lucia  Ophthalmological  Hospital,  founded  in  1878.  New  building  opened 
September  24,  1922.  Men  as  well  as  women  and  children  are  treated  in  this  model 
hospital,  said  to  be  the  only  hospital  in  South  America  exclusively  for  the 
treatment  of  the  eyes. 

Vicente  LOpez  y  Planes  Hospital,  comer  stone  laid  in  1910.  For  tubercular  women 
and  children.  The  building  program  includes  cottages  for  families  and  a  department 
for  pre-tubercular  children. 
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National  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  founded  May  18,  1852.  Capacity,  800  to  1,000. 
Receives  women  patients  from  the  entire  Republic. 

Insane  asylum  for  women  at  Lomas  de  Zamorra,  opened  September  26,  1908. 
Capacity,  600.  Cottage  system,  work  in  open  air. 

Orphan  asylum,  founded  in  1689,  first  institution  entrusted  to  the  Sociedad.  Capac¬ 
ity,  232,  to  be  raised  to  1,200.  It  gives  orphan  girls  elemental^  and  commercial 
education  and  industrial  training. 

Satumino  e  Unzu6  Asylum,  at  Mar  del  Plata,  founded  March  5,  1912.  Capacity, 
325  girls.  For  delicate  orphaned  girls  from  8  to  15  years  of  age.  It  gives  the  first 
six  years  of  grade  school  education,  the  first  year  normal  course  and  vocational 
training  of  various  kinds. 

Orphan  asylum,  founded  in  1871,  taken  over  by  the  Sociedad  de  Beneficencia  in 
1872.  Capacity,  600.  It  is  for  orphans  from  10  to  18  years  of  age  and  gives  all  grades 
of  common-school  education  and  a  number  of  vocational  courses.  New  shops  costing 
350,000  pesos  were  opened  in  December,  1922.  It  has  two  related  agricultural  school 
colonies.  There  is  also  a  general  orphan  asylum  for  orphans  from  5  to  9  years  of  age; 
capacity,  700. 

Estela  Matilde  Otamendi  Asylum,  given  to  the  Sociedad  de  Beneficencia  in  1916. 
P'or  100  girls  from  3  to  8  years  of  age  who  are  delicate  or  convalescent.  It  has  a 
kindergarten  and  the  first  two  grades  of  school. 

Branch  of  the  Foundlings’  Home.  Capacity,  800  children  from  2  to  10  years  of  age 
with  a  section  established  in  1922  for  babies  from  14  to  18  months.  This  asylum  gives 
primary  instruction  through  the  first  four  grades  and  also  has  a  kindergarten. 

Congress  of  Museo  Social  Argentino. — ^The  international 
congress  and  exposition  proposed  by  the  Museo  Social  Argentino, 
which  is  to  be  held  the  latter  part  of  1924,  as  mentioned  in  the  May 
Bulletin,  is  arousing  interest  in  many  countries.  Cordial  letters 
have  been  received  from  the  following  distinguished  men,  who  have 
been  named  honorary  vice  presidents  of  the  congress:  The  Hon. 
Elihu  Root,  formerly  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
Hon.  Francesco  Nitti,  formerly  president  of  the  Council  of  State  of 
Italy,  Signor  Enrico  Ferri,  the  illustrious  Italian  sociologist  and  crim¬ 
inologist,  Dr.  Walter  Simons,  president  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Germany,  Dr.  Leopoldo  Palacios  Morini,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  Spain,  Prof.  Paul  Otlet,  secretary  general  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Associations  of  Brussels,  and  Dr.  Rafael  Garcia  Ormaechea, 
counselor  of  the  National  Welfare  Institute  of  Madrid. 

School  mutual  benefit  associations. — School  children  to  the 
number  of  89,400  belong  to  school  mutual  benefit  associations,  paying 
a  minimum  of  20  centavos  a  month.  This  payment  entitles  them  to 
school  supplies,  clothing  and  shoes,  medical  attention,  food,  and 
assistance  in  entering  asylums,  schoob,  or  stores,  whenever  such  aid 
is  necessary.  In  1922,  7,094  members  availed  themselves  of  one  or 
more  of  these  forms  of  service. 

School  medical  inspection. — Last  year  a  school  medical  inspec¬ 
tion  service  for  the  Territories  was  created  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  more  than  750  schools  coming  under  its  jurisdiction. 
Although  the  physicians  serve  without  compensation,  they  are  given 
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authority  to  carry  out  health  regulations,  and  bind  themselves  to 
examine  all  pupils  and  inspect  all  schools,  as  well  as  to  perform 
certain  other  services. 

-  Minimum  wage  for  Government  employees. — See  item  “  1923 
Budget,”  page  — . 

brazil. 

Rural  prophylaxis  in  Para. — ^The  rural  health  and  prophy¬ 
laxis  service  of  the  State  of  Para  last  year  carried  on  its  excellent 
work,  reaching  an  impressive  number  of  citizens,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  figures.  Under  its  jurisdiction  were  the  hygiene 
institute,  leprosy  and  venereal  disease  clinics,  and  venereal  disease 
hospitals  in  Belem;  3  rural  health  stations  and  a  leprosarium  in 
the  suburbs  of  Belem;  and  3  stations  and  a  traveling  service  in  the 
rest  of  the  State.  Laboratory  examinations  numbering  70,527 
(Wassermann,  malaria,  Koch,  and  other  tests)  were  made  in  Belem; 
413  persons  were  attended  in  the  Pasteur  section;  28,725  doses  of 
various  injections  were  given,  including  some  of  chaulmoogra  oil; 
149  diplomas  of  physicians,  pharmacists,  dentists,  and  midwives  were 
inspected  and  registered;  daily  visits  were  made  to  markets  and  stores, 
and  9,980  visits  to  houses;  58,693  persons  were  examined  for  hook¬ 
worm  and  other  helminthic  infections;  19,233  water-closets  were 
inspected;  18,292  sufferers  from  malaria  were  treated;  3  squads  of 
men  were  employed  for  drainage  work  and  the  cutting  of  weeds; 
75,784  patients  visited  the  traveling  polyclinic;  22,030  smallpox 
vaccinations  were  performed;  510  lepers  were  treated  at  the  leper 
institute,  and  885  treatments  were  given  in  homes;  268  lepers  at  the 
Tocunduba  Asylum  were  given  45,555  treatments,  including  5,130 
injections  of  chaulmoogra  oil;  and  6,713  persons  were  treated  for 
venereal  diseases. 

Boy  Scouts’  camp. — Nine  members  of  the  First  Rio  Troop  of 
Boy  Scouts  had  a  successful  camp  at  Muriguy  during  their  vacation. 

CHILE. 

President  Alessandri  and  prohibition. — At  the  reception  given 
by  President  Alessandri  to  the  newspaper  correspondents  attending 
the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States  in  Santiago, 
the  President  addressed  the  correspondents  in  the  following  words; 

My  Esteemed  Friends:  May  I  raise  this  glass  of  water  in  salutation  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  foreign  newspapers  assembled  in  this  country  to  watch  the  development 
of  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference?  And  I  feel  especial  satisfaction  that  this 
goblet  should  contain  water,  since  my  whole  life  has  been  a  constant  struggle  against 
alcoholism,  which  weakens  the  best  powers  of  the  race. 

I  do  not  presume  to  blame  any  one  who  does  not  follow  this  practice.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  do  not  even  censure  such  customs.  But  I  have  always  believed  that  the  men 
who  do  not  drink  alcohol  can  render  better  service  to  humanity.  .  .  . 
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The  ideal  of  Pan  Americanism  which  now  brin^  foreign  correspondents  together 
in  the  capital  of  Chile  is  in  a  certain  way  an  ideal  common  to  the  press  of  the  whole 
continent,  which  for  a  long  time  has  struggled  for  and  contributed  to  the  security  of 
the  most  lofty  doctrines  of  modem  democracies. 

I  drink  a  toast,  therefore,  to  the  workers  of  the  press  here  represented  in  the  hope 
that  their  labor  may  always  be  directed  toward  the  attainment  of  the  noble  rights  of 
democracy. 

Boy  Scout  hike. — A  long  hike  of  1,115  kilometers  was  made  by 
three  Santiago  boy  scouts  during  last  February  and  March,  their 
siunmer  vacation.  In  39  days  they  traversed  the  entire  distance 
from  the  capital  south  to  Puerto  Montt,  being  joined  in  Temuco  by 
a  scout  of  that  city.  One  of  the  scouts  distinguished  himself  by 
stopping  a  runaway  horse  on  wliich  two  children  were  riding. 

Red  Cross  lectures. — Dr.  Pedro  L.  Ferrer,  secretary  general  of 
the  National  Red  Cross,  has  been  visiting  the  cities  of  the  north  which 
suffered  in  the  earthquake.  In  addition  to  promoting  relief  work. 
Doctor  Ferrer  has  been  giving  lectures  on  tuberculosis,  illustrated 
by  a  German  film,  and  on  social  diseases. 

American  sltigeons  in  Chile. — A  large  group  of  American 
surgeons  and  their  wives,  members  of  the  party  which,  after  being 
present  at  the  dedication  of  the  Goi^as  Memorial  Hospital  in  Panama, 
has  been  making  a  tour  of  South  America,  arrived  in  Santiago  late 
in  March  via  the  Transandine  railroad  from  Buenos  Aires.  Their 
Chilean  colleagues  in  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  hospitably  entertained 
the  visitors,  showing  them  the  two  cities  and  the  attractive  seashore 
suburbs  of  Valparaiso,  as  well  as  the  excellent  hospitals  and  welfare 
institutions  of  the  capital  and  port. 

COLOMBIA. 

Laborers’  houses. — Plans  for  the  new  houses  to  be  built  in  a 
suburb  of  Bogotfi  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Colombian  Society  of  Engineers,  and  work  will 
commence  upon  approval  by  the  Public  Health  Department. 

Public  health  and  social  problems. — Under  Law  No.  6  of  1922, 
a  public  Health  Department  was  established  in  the  municipal  build¬ 
ing,  Bogota.  Its  five  sections  are  as  follows:  Hygiene  and  health 
inspection,  municipal  laboratory,  disinfection,  food  inspection,  and 
vaccination  service. 

In  1922,  1,000  samples  of  food  were  examined  in  the  municipal 
laboratory;  1,290  patients  received  free  medical  treatment  and 
medicine  in  the  municipal  clinic  for  venereal  diseases;  and  1,538 
prescriptions  were  filled  in  the  dispensary. 

The  municipality  of  Bogot4  appropriated  125,855.59  pesos  for 
charity  and  50,000  pesos  for  the  almhouse.  City  funds  are  also 
given  to  the  school  lunch  committee,  the  milk  stations,  orphan 
asylums,  hospitals,  and  other  social  welfare  institutions. 

Boys’  homes  and  reform  schools. — See  page  81. 
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COSTA  RICA. 

Cooperative  associations. — A  San  Jos^  cooperative  housing 
association  of  workmen  began  to  build  houses  the  first  week  in  April. 
Another  cooperative  association  formed  by  San  Jos6  workmen  for 
the  purchase  of  supplies  is  selling  shares  of  50  colones  each,  payable 
at  the  rate  of  1  colon  a  week.  The  minimum  capital  is  50,000 
colones  and  the  maximum  200,000  colones,  limited  to  4  shares  per 
member.  A  quarter  of  the  capital  is  to  be  used  to  establish  the 
business  in  staple  foodstuffs. 

Red  Cross  notes. — On  Holy  Thursday,  March  29,  the  Red  Cross 
Brigade  left  San  Jos6  by  special  train  to  make  their  annual  visit  to 
San  Lucas  Prison,  near  Puntarenas,  taking  with  them  clothing, 
cigars,  candies,  and  a  book  for  each  convict. 

The  grand  cross  of  merit  of  the  Cuban  Red  Cross  has  been  offered 
to  several  members  of  the  Costa  Rican  Red  Cross. 

On  April  12  in  San  Jos6  the  Junior  Red  Cross  of  Costa  Rica  elected 
its  new  executive  committee  for  the  coming  year.  Senorita  Mer¬ 
cedes  Carridn  and  Seftorita  Angela  Acufia  were  elected  president  and 
vice  president,  respectively,  Sr.  Amado  Naranjo,  secretary,  and  Seftorita 
Estela  GonzAlez,  treasurer. 

CUBA. 

Child  welfare  service. — There  are  at  present  140  children  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  Matanzas  Department  of  Child  Hygiene,  where  they 
receive  the  best  of  care,  the  milk  being  scrupulously  sterilized  and 
the  doctors  holding  instructive  meetings  for  the  children’s  mothers. 

New  Pavilion  in  Spanish  sanatorium. — On  April  13,  1923,  the 
new  $60,000  pavilion  of  the  sanatorium  founded  by  the  Spanish 
colony  was  inaugurated  in  Habana.  This  two-story  building  con¬ 
tains  large,  well- ventilated,  and  comfortable  wards,  operating  room, 
pharmacy,  laboratory  for  bacteriological  analysis,  storeroom,  offices, 
and  kitchen. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Campaign  against  social  diseases. — The  Public  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  has  begun  an  active  campaign  against  social  diseases,  offering 
free  treatment  to  adults  and  children.  In  San  Cristdbal  1,085 
patients  have  come  to  the  public  health  office.  In  Monte  Plata  and 
Boy&  a  special  physician  for  this  service  was  appointed  in  February. 

ECUADOR. 

Red  Cross  health  propaganda. — The  Ecuadorian  Red  Cross  in 
Quito  is  sending  out  circulars  and  pamphlets  on  personal  hygiene 
and  lessons  in  sanitation  for  popularizing  this  information  among  all 
classes  of  people. 
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GUATEMALA. 

Prison  reform. — The  penitentiary  of  Guatemala  has  a  workshop 
provided  with  a  loom  made  in  Guatemala  and  used  for  making  cloth  for 
military  uniforms.  The  workshops  also  contain  equipment  for  the 
making  of  the  soldiers’  shoes  and  leggings.  Instructive  motion 
pictures  are  shown  on  Sunday  nights.  Common  criminals  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  work  each  at  his  own  trade,  and  the  illiterate  are  taught. 
Lashing  as  a  punishment  for  prisoners  has  been  done  away  with, 
refractory  ones  now  being  deprived  of  seeing  their  relatives  or  confined 
for  a  time. 

MEXICO. 

Health  centers.— Dr.  Alfonso  Pruneda,  Secretary  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Health,  is  establishing  in  Mexico  City  five  dispensaries 
in  connection  with  the  active  campaign  against  tuberculosis  in  charge 
of  Dr.  Jesiis  E.  Monjaraz.  Under  the  latter’s  supervision  a  corps  of 
agents  and  visiting  nurses  is  endeavoring  to  take  a  city  census  of  all 
those  ill  with  this  disease  in  order  that  they  may  be  given  proper 
care  and  further  spread  of  the  disease  prevented.  The  great  tubercu¬ 
losis  sanitarium  to  be  built  near  the  city  will  be  described  in  a  later 
issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

A  dispensary  for  women  suffering  from  social  diseases  and  the  second 
child  health  center  were  opened  in  May. 

Physical  education. — The  teachers  of  physical  education  in 
Mexico  have  formed  an  alliance,  and  meet  for  classes  which  give 
them  further  training  and  suggestions  for  use  in  their  school  work. 
This  is  part  of  the  general  development  of  sports  in  the  Republic, 
as  shown  in  the  success  of  Mexican  athletes  in  international  events, 
such  as  their  victory  over  an  American  basket  ball  team,  and  in  the 
organization  of  a  Mexican  tennis  association. 

Colony  for  workingmen. — ^The  city  of  Vera  Cruz  has  set  aside 
15  blocks  of  land  upon  which  workers  may  erect  houses,  the  privilege 
being  restricted,  however,  to  members  of  labor  unions. 

Prison  shop. — Sr.  Francisco  Gonzales  Guzmsin,  director  of  the 
Coahuila  State  Prison  in  Saltillo,  has  reopened  the  carpentry  shop  in 
the  prison  so  that  prisoners  may  learn  a  trade.  Furniture  is  being 
made  for  local  orders.  | 

Minimltm  wage. — The  Chihuahua  National  Chamber  of  Mining 
has  recently  carefully  discussed  the  problem  of  establishing  in 
Mexico  the  minimum  wage,  ordained  in  principle  by  the  constitution 
of  1917.  The  chamber  advises  the  municipal  commissions,  upon 
which  devolves  the  duty  of  fixing  the  minimum  wage  in  each  munici¬ 
pality,  to  proceed  carefully  and  judiciously  so  that  their  vrork  may 
not  need  revision. 
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City  cleaning. — Tlie  company  in  charge  of  street  cleaning  and 
refuse  collection  in  Mexico  City  has  bought  a  large  motor  sprinkler, 
more  than  20  trucks,  and  50  trailers.  Refuse  is  collected  at  night 
and  early  in  the  morning. 

Use  of  maguey. — Many  Mexicans  interested  in  lessening  or 
abolishing  pulque  as  a  beverage  are  trying  to  find  other  uses  for  the 
maguey.  Up  to  the  present  no  machine  which  successfully  separates 
the  fiber  from  the  pulp  has  been  put  into  use,  but  it  is  said  that  one 
has  been  perfected  by  a  German  inventor. 

Mexican  feminist  council. — On  February  17,  1923,  the  Consejo 
Feminista  Mexicano,  a  woman’s  suffrage  organization,  held  its  annual 
election  of  officers  as  follows:  Secretary  general,  Srta.  Luz  Vera; 
home  corresponding  secretary,  Srta.  M.  del  Carmen  Letja  Paz; 
foreign  corresponding  secretary,  Srta.  Eulalia  Guzman;  recording 
secretary,  Srta.  Maria  Teresa  Muro;  treasurer,  Srta.  Julia  Ruisiinchez; 
auditor  of  funds,  Srta.  Esther  Ortega  Fernandez. 

Cooperative  building  association.— See  page  83. 

PANAMA. 

Red  Cross  activities. — Srta.  Enriqueta  B.  Morales,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  National  Red  Cross  of  Panama,  reports  that  during  the 
month  of  March  the  Red  Cross  performed  the  following  services  in 
the  child  welfare  section:  Total  registration  of  children  at  end  of 
month,  1,585;  children  examined  and  weighed,  471;  children  given 
medical  examination,  101;  treatments  given,  558;  mothers  given 
milk,  80;  cans  of  milk  given  away,  548;  prizes  for  cleanliness,  391; 
house  visits  made,  700;  total  number  of  children  seen  during  the 
month,  1,729. 

The  tuberculosis  department  examined  483  cases;  made  271 
microscopic  examinations ;  gave  88  injections;  weighed  153  patients; 
matle  64  house  visits;  sent  6  patients  inland;  and  gave  639  pre¬ 
scriptions.  It  also  distributed  744  cans  of  milk,  1,800  pounds  of 
rice,  158  pounds  of  butter,  213  cakes  of  chocolate,  212  packages  of 
tea,  282  cakes  of  soap,  and  727  rations. 

The  Ban  do  de  Piedad  visited  143  families,  took  49  case  records, 
made  6  visits  to  Palo  Seco  (a  leper  colony),  and  made  286  investiga¬ 
tion  visits.  They  also  distributed  621  rations,  621  cans  of  milk, 
3,768  pounds  of  rice,  and  621  cakes  of  soap. 

PERU. 

Hygienic  houses  for  workmen. — The  proprietors  of  agricultural 
lands  are  required,  by  a  new  resolution  of  the  Ministry  of  Promotion, 
to  construct  houses  for  their  workmen  as  a  preventive  against  bu. 
bonic  plague.  The  foundations  and  floors  of  the  new  houses  are  to 
be  of  concrete  or  stone  of  rat-proof  construction.  All  the  rooms  are 
49730— 23— Bull.  1 - 7 
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to  have  windows  which  permit  adequate  sunlight  and  ventilation. 
The  houses  are  to  have  running  water,  drainage,  and  proper  sanitary- 
arrangements. 

Humane  Society  of  Peru. — In  the  early  part  of  April,  1923,  the 
Humane  Society  of  Peru  was  formed  in  Lima  for  the  protection  of 
animals  in  all  parts  of  the  Republic  by  means  of  educating  those  who 
have  to  do  with  animals  in  their  proper  treatment. 

URUGUAY. 

Laborers’  houses. — In  Artigas  a  company  with  a  capital  of 
150,000  pesos  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  building  for 
laborers  small,  well-ventilated  houses  with  modem  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  houses  will  be  sold  on  easy  terms. 

VENEZUELA. 

Red  Cross  general  assembly. — On  March  14,  1923,  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Venezuelan  Red  Cross  was  held  in  Caracas  for  the 
election  of  officers  of  the  supreme  council  and  of  the  women’s  central 
committee.  The  officers  of  the  supreme  council  are  as  follows: 
President,  Dr.  Luis  Razetti ;  vice  presidents.  Dr.  S.  Alvarez  Michaud 
and  Dr.  Rafael  Requena;  treasurer.  Dr.  Vicente  Lecuna,  director  of 
the  Bank  of  Venezuela;  and  secretary  general,  Sr.  S.  de  Jongh 
Ricardo.  The  women’s  central  committee  elected  the  following 
officers:  President,  Sra.  Luisa  Amelia  de  Razetti;  vice  presidents, 
Sra.  Isabel  N.  de  Perez  Dupuy  and  Srta.  Regina  Gomez;  treasurer, 
Sra.  Cachi  de  Corao,  and  secretary,  Srta.  Carmclita  Lopez  de  Ceballos. 


ARGENTINA. 


First  ambassador  of  Brazil  in  Argentina. — Bulletin  readers 
are  aware  that  last  year  the  mutual  legations  of  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Chile  were  raised  to  embassies.  Dr.  Pedro  de  Toledo,  who  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  ambassador  of  Brazil  in  Argentina, 
was  received  by  President  Alvear  in  April. 

CHILE. 

Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States. — 
Santiago  was  in  gala  array  on  March  25,  1923,  for  the  opening  session 
of  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  which 
continued  in  session  until  May  3.  An  extended  account  of  this 
exceedingly  important  Pan  American  gathering  will  be  given  in  a 
later  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  Chile  welcomed  the  delegates  of  the 
Americas  with  the  most  cordial  hospitality. 
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Tho  Mercuric,  both  in  Santiago  and  Valparaiso,  issued  on  March 
25  a  special  conference  edition  of  100  pages,  which  contained  a  list 
of  delegates,  an  illustrated  account  of  each  country  represented,  a 
description  of  some  Chilean  enterprises  of  to-day,  and  many  other 
interesting  features. 

First  ambassador  of  Argentina  in  Chile. — The  honor  of  being 
named  the  first  ambassador  of  Argentina  in  Chile  has  been  con¬ 
ferred  on  Sr.  Manuel  E.  Malbran,  who  presented  his  credentials  to 
President  Alessandri  on  March  17,  1923,  Sr.  Malbran  has  previously 
represented  his  country  in  Portugal,  the  United  States,  Venezuela, 
Cuba,  and  Mexico. 

PlIILADELPinA  gives  SANTIAGO  DE  ChILE  A  FLAG. — On  May  18, 
1923,  Sr.  don  Beltran  Mathieu,  ambassador  of  Chile,  accompanied  by 
Madame  de  Mathieu  and  members  of  the  embassy  staff,  visited  the 
old  home  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in  Philadelphia  to  receive  for  Santiago, 
the  capital  of  Chile,  an  American  flag  presented  to  that  city  by  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  to  be  flown  from  the  municipal  building  of  the 
Chilean  capital  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  the  Tenth  of  September, 
the  Independence  Days  of  both  countries.  Seftor  don  Beltr&n 
Mathieu  with  his  party  was  a  guest  of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  also  visiting  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  where  the 
new  electric  engines  to  run  from  Valparaiso  to  Santiago  are  being 
constructed. 

COLOMBIA. 

Colombian  information  offices. — Appointees  have  been  selected 
by  competitive  examination  to  direct  the  information  offices  main¬ 
tained  by  Colombia  in  New  York,  London,  and  Hamburg.  There 
are  also  offices  in  Paris  and  Barcelona. 

Monument  to  Irish  in  Colombia’s  independence. — An  article 
in  the  Boston  Herald  by  the  Colombian  Consul  in  that  city,  Sr. 
Naranjo,  says  that  a  monument  in  honor  of  the  thousands  of  Irish 
soldiers  who  aided  Colombia  to  gain  her  freedom  from  Spain  a 
century  ago  is  to  be  raised  in  Bogota.  Already  there  has  been 
placed  upon  the  facade  of  the  national  capitol  a  marble  tablet  inscribed 
in  letters  of  gold  with  the  story  of  these  brave  Irishmen’s  deeds. 

CUBA. 

Cuban  Society  of  International  Law. — The  opening  session  of 
the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Cuban  Society  of  International 
Law  was  held  on  April  23,  1923,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Cuban  Red 
Cross  building,  the  Secretary  of  State  acting  as  chairman  and 
delivering  the  inaugural  address, 

GUATEMALA. 

National  Archeological  Museum. — The  Government  of  Guate¬ 
mala  has  recently  dispatched  the  first  funds  for  the  equipment  of 
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the  National  Archeological  Museum,  to  which  the  Field  Museum  of 
Chicago  is  to  donate  a  collection  of  American  and  Asiatic  specimens. 
The  staff  of  the  National  Archeological  Museum  is  undertaking  the 
excavations  in  the  indigene  ruins  and  the  preservation  of  historic 
monuments,  as  mentioned  in  the  Bulletin  for  October,  1922.  Some 
articles  of  great  interest  have  already  been  obtained  for  the  museum. 

MEXICO. 

Mexican  night. — The  Pan  American  Association  of  Students  of 
Georgetown  University,  of  w^hich  an  account  was  given  in  the  April 
issue  of  the  Bulletin,  held  a  most  successful  “Mexican  night”  in 
the  National  Museum  at  Washington.  Among  the  numbers  on  the 
program  were  addresses  on  Mexico  and  Mexican  art  and  selections 
by  Mexican  musicians. 

Tourists  from  California. — A  party  of  87,  consisting  of  prom¬ 
inent  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco  and 
their  families,  headed  by  Mr.  E.  O.  MacCormick,  vice  president  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  Judge  William  H.  Langdon,  of 
the  California  Court  of  Appeals,  visited  Mexico  in  April,  bearing  from 
their  organization  cordial  gi'eetings  to  President  Obregon  and  other 
dignitaries.  Many  entertainments  were  planned  for  the  visitors,  who 
were  unanimous  in  expressions  of  praise  and  gratitude  for  the  warm 
hospitality  with  which  the}'  were  received  and  in  the  conviction 
that  the  commercial  relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
would  be  increasingly  important.  The  Americans  were  honored  by 
being  invited  to  lunch  with  President  Obregon  at  Chapultepec 
Castle.  “A  true  friendship,”  said  one  of  the  American  speakers  on 
this  occasion,  “may  be  built  on  the  basis  of  friendly  commercial 
intercourse.” 

First  ambassador  of  Bilvzil  in  Mexico. — In  accordance  with 
the  action  of  Brazil  last  March  raising  its  legation  in  Mexico  to  an 
embassy,  the  first  ambassador,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Raul  Regis  de 
Oliveira,  has  been  appointed  to  the  post.  Upon  presenting  his 
credentials  early  this  year,  the  ambassador  was  given  a  most  cordial 
welcome  by  President  Obregdn. 

URUGUAY. 

Tribute  to  Jose  Enrique  Rodo. — The  obelisk  erected  on  Rod6 
Avenue,  in  Salto,  in  memory  of  Sr.  Jos6  Enrique  Rod6,  distinguished 
Uruguayan  educator  and  writer,  was  unveiled  on  April  19. 

United  States  surgeons. — On  March  22,  the  party  of  American 
surgeons,  headed  by  Dr.  Franklin  Mayo  and  Dr.  Max  Douglas,  who 
have  been  visiting  the  hospitals  of  different  countries  in  South 
America,  arrived  in  Montevideo,  where  they  were  cordially  enter¬ 
tained  and  shown  the  principal  hospitals  and  clinics.  One  of  the 
American  surgeons,  Dr.  Case,  gave  a  lecture  on  an  aspect  of  radiology. 
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Subject. 


ARGENTINA. 

Cereal  prices  week  ending  Mar.  8,1923 . | 

Permanent  live  stock  census  of  Province  of  Buenos  Aires. .  J 
New  steamship  line  between  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Peru,  i 
via  Montevideo.  ! 

Propos^  construction  of  branches  of  the  La  Plata-Merid- 
ian  V  Kailway.  I 

Argentine  cotton  acreage  in  1923 . 1 

Argentine  hide  sitiuktion  and  cattle  slaughtered . | 

UMuction  in  Buenos  Aires  tramway  fares . | 

BRAZIL.  I 

Tonnage  of  foreign  merchandise  imported  into  the  State  I 
of  Kio  Urande  do  Sul,  through  the  port  of  Rio  Grande,  ; 
last  six  months  of  1922. 

Authorization  of  contract  for  construction  of  hotel  in  Recife.  I . 

Award  of  contract  for  completion  of  Port  of  Recife . 

Projected  construction  of  electric-light  plant  in  Assu,  Rio  , 
Urande  do  Norte.  | 

Amusement  park  to  be  constructed  in  Recife . 

Sugar  shipments  and  crop  prospects  of  Pernambuco,  I 
quarter  ended  Mar.  31,  1923.  ' 

Weekly  report  on  shipping  conditions  in  Pernambuco . I. 

Radio  m  Brazil . I 

Cotton  shipments  from  Pernambuco,  quarter  ended  Mar.  ! 

31,  1923.  I 

Movement  of  vessels  and  freight  from  Recife,  week  ending  i 
Apr.  2,  1923. 

Public  works  to  be  imdertaken  in  the  State  of  Pernambuco.  | 
Imports  into  the  port  of  Para  from  all  countries  during  : 
January  and  February,  1923.  ' 

I 

CHILE.  I 

Statistical  data  for  the  year  1921 . 1 

Strait  of  Magellan  traffic  in  1922 . ' 

Nitrate  statistics . 

Spanish  steamship  line  to  west  coast  of  South  America _ 

Commerce  of  Tarapaca  during  March,  1923 . 1 

Exports  from  Antofagasta  during  March.  1923 . i 

American  steel  products  in  demand  in  Chile . | 

Chile  prohibits  the  exportation  of  scrap  iron . | 

Clothing  factory  for  Antofagasta . ' 

Foreign  trade  of  Chile  fur  calendar  year  1922 . i 

COLOMBIA. 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  F ebruary,  1923 . . . . 

Commerce  and  Industries  for  March,  1923 . 

Exports  for  the  month  of  February,  1923,  compared  with 
>  ebruary,  1922. 

Colombian  market  for  oil  and  gasoline  engines . 

Business  conditions  for  March,  1923 . 

COSTA  RICA. 

Invoices,  customs  duties,  etc . 

New  steamship  service . 


CUBA. 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1923. 

Export  of  sugar  through  the  ports  of  Matanzas  and  Car¬ 
denas  for  the  quarter  ending  Mar.  31,  1923 . 

March,  1923,  report  on  commerce  and  industries . . 


Date.  Author. 


I 


1923. 

Mar.  16  |  W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul  gen- 
;  oral  at  Buenos  Aires. 


Mar. 

17  i 

Do. 

Mar. 

21 ; 

Da 

Mar. 

27' 

Do. 

Apr. 

4  ^ 

Do. 

Apr. 

9  , 

Do. 

Apr. 

13 

Da 

Mar.  22  Samuel  T.  Lee,  consul  at  Porto 
.Vlegre. 


...do . ' 


Mar.  23 
Mar.  30 


Apr. 

3 

Apr. 

7  ! 

..do.. 

... 

Apr. 

9  1 

Apr. 

10  i 

..do.. 

,...! 

Apr. 

25  ! 

Apr. 

30  1 

I 

Jan. 

i 

9| 

Mar. 

22  1 

Mar. 

28  ' 

Mar. 

31 

Apr. 

3 

.^r. 

5  1 

.\pr. 

9 : 

May 

1 

.May 

11 

1923. 

.\pr. 

14 ; 

Apr. 

17  1 

Apr. 

18 

.^r. 

24  ! 

Apr. 

25 

1 

Apr. 

17  1 

May 

11 ! 

Mar. 

15 

Apr. 

4 

Apr. 

20 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at  Pernam¬ 
buco. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

E.  M.  Lawton,  consul  at  3ao  Paulo. 
C.  R.  Cameron. 


Do. 

Da 

Geo.  H.  Pickeroll,  consul  at  Para. 


C.  F.  Deichman,  consul  general  at 
Valparaiso. 

Austin  C.  Brady,  consul  at  Punta 
.\renas. 

Ben  C.  Matthews,  vice  consul  at 
Antofagasta. 

C.  F.  Dei^man. 

Homer  Brett,  consul  at  Iquique. 
Ben  C.  Matthews. 

C.  F.  Deichman. 

Da 

Ben  C.  Matthews. 

C.  F.  Deichman. 


M.  L.  Stafford,  consul  at  Barran- 
quilla. 

Leroy  R.  Sawyer,  consul  at  Carta¬ 
gena. 

Do. 


M.  L.  Stafford. 
Do. 


Henry  S.  Waterman,  consul  at  San 
Jose. 

Do. 


Carlton  Bailey  Hurst,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Habana. 

James  V.  Whitfield,  vice  consul  at 
Matanzas. 

Do. 
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I>OUINICAI«  EEFl'BUC. 

Progress  of  the  Super  Zafre  in  the  Dominican  RepubUc. ...  |  Apr.  16  CUy 

Economic  notes . j  ^pr-  U  W.  A.^Biekers,  consul  at  Puerta 

Tobacco  crop  in  district . '...do....  Do. 

ECVADOB.  I 

Ecuador  estabUshes  a  consulting  Public  Health  Board . j  Mar.  26  F 

Immigration  station  esUbUshed  in  the  island  of  Puna . . .  -do. ...  Do. 

Report  on  commerce  and  industriw  for  Ma^h,  1623.  .  Apr.  U  Do. 

Imports  of  automotive  vehicles  in  first  quarter  of  1923 . i  Apr.  a  do. 


March  report  on  commerce  and  industries . !  Apr.  21  Arthur  host,  consul  at  Gaute- 

Guatemala  is  not  an  exporter  of  railway  ties . !  Apr.  27  Do. 

The  market  for  paints  in  Guatemala . .  ^ 

HAITI.  I 

Refrigeratingandice-makingplantslnHaiti . 1  Apr.  5 

Means  and  methods  of  cooking  In  Haiti . |  Apr.  9  D^mon^C.  Woods,  consul  at  Cape 

BONDL'RAS.  | 

Modification  of  customs  tariffs . i  Apr.  13  ;  R^rtL.  Keiser,  consul  at  Teguei- 

Rainfall  statistics  (San  Juancito) . ;  Apr.  19  A.  K.  Sloan,  consul  at  La  Cciba. 

I 

MEXICO.  ! 

Present  conditions  of  the  Tehuantepec  National  RaUruad.]  Apr.  28 

Declared  exports  of  coffee  from  SaUna  Crus  for  AprU . j  May  7'  Do. 

KICARAGUA.  | 

PANAMA.  I 


Annual  report  on  commerce  and  Industries  of  Paraguay  Mar.  15  Harry  CampbeU,  consul  at  Asun- 
for  the  year  1922.  !  ; 

PERU.  I  ' 

General  description  of  Peruvian  trade  for  March,  1923 . |  Apr.  2  '  consul  in  charge. 

Old  official  time  to  be  resumed  on  Apr.  10, 1923 . j  Apr.  8  Do. 


Electric  Ught  company,  authorised . 1  Apr.  13  consul  at  San 

Proposed  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1^24. . . j  Apr  21  Do. 

Apnl,  1923,  report  on  commerce  and  industries .  “ay  ‘  do. 

UHUGUAT. 

Uruguayan  foreign  commerce  for  the  year  1922 . j  Mar.  5  David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul  at  Mont- 

Bales  of  sheepskins  shipped  at  Montevideo  from  Aug.  1,  Apr.  13  ;  Do. 

1922,  to  Mar.  31, 1923.  „ 

Excerpts  from  March  report  on  commerce  and  industries..  Apr.  is  do. 


Excerpts  from  annual  report  of  commerce  and  industries  Mar.  15  j  8.  J.  Fletcher,  vice  consul  at  La 
ciMpmenUfir  March,  1923 .  Apr.  11  j  Jo£n  O.  Sanders,  consul  at  Mara, 
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BOLIVIA. 
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ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Fomento  Fabril  e  Industrial,  Buenos  Aires.  Weekly.  Ano  9,  No.  146,  January  10, 
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Indicador.  (Revista  dedicada  a  la  Industria  Textil.)  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 
Tomo  1.  No.  3,  October  1922. 
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Boletfn  de  la  Secretarfa  de  Educacion  Publica.  Mexico,  D.  F.  Tomo  1.  No.  2. 
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NICARAGUA. 
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PERU. 

Automovilismo.  Lima.  Aiio  1.  No.  2.  October,  1922.  Monthly. 

SALVADOR. 
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Boletfn  Municipal.  (Organo  del  Ayuntamiento  de  San  Salvador.)  Ano  22.  No.  9. 
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Revista  del  Istmo.  San  Salvador.  Ano  1.  No.  1.  November  1,  1922.  Semi¬ 
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URUGUAY. 

Vida  Rural.  (Organo  de  la  Compana  y  de  las  Asociaciones  Rurales  Noroeste  del 
Uruguay.)  Salto.  Ano  1.  No.  1.  September,  1923.  Monthly. 


